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The Manufacturers and Textbooks 


LSEWHERE in this issue is re- 
printed the announcement by the 
National Association of Manufac- 

turers both of its investigation of some 800 
school textbooks in the social studies and of 
a systematic program involving participa- 
tion in formulating basic educational poli- 
cies, active cooperation with school authori- 
ties in every community, and effort to bring 
about in the schools a presentation of “the 
private enterprise system .. . as an indis- 
pensable concept of the American way of 
life.”” Also reprinted are the statements— 
part commentary and part protest—of four- 
teen members of the faculty of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, and the full 
and reassuring explanation immediately 
issued by the N.A.M. in response to the 
Harvard statement. 

The point of view and tone of the full 
N.A.M. statements are very different from 
the tone of the first newspaper reports. The 
latter suggest an aggressive pressure group, 
while the actual statements imply a far more 
public-spirited interest in education, and 
seem much less narrowly and militantly 
concerned with promotion or protection 
of what the N.A.M. calls the private enter- 
prise system. 


OCIAL studies teachers and other educa- 
tors should not object to any honest 
and fair-minded effort to acquaint the pub- 


lic with what we teach and how we teach 


it. We have good reason to know that text- 
books and teachers are loyal to American 


traditions and institutions. We are fully 
convinced of the advantages of American 
democracy, and of its superiority to alterna- 
tive political systems. The achievements of 
the American private-enterprise system are, 
we well know, made clear in textbooks at 
all instructional levels, and we recall that 
the point of view of the textbooks has been 
so favorable to capital and free enterprise 
that organized labor has been moved to 
protest repeatedly against a one-sided pres- 
entation. 

The Harvard statement declares, and the 
Manufacturers’ second statement specifi- 
cally agrees, that it is a “responsibility of the 
schools, and of the social studies textbooks 
used in the schools, to present the various 
elements and hopes and practices that enter 
into the democratic concept,” to balance 
“the rights of free individuals” with “the 
social responsibilities of those same indi- 
viduals,” and to provide “the intellectual 
controversy in which various aspects of de- 
mocracy are analyzed hopefully and con- 
structively as part of our national faith.” 

If so, it may be that criticism is now com- 
ing from the wrong side. Any representative 
body of excerpts from our social studies 
textbooks will show conservative leanings 
and frequent overemphasis on the very 
attitudes that the first statement of the 
Manufacturers proposes to protect and pro- 
mote. Most textbooks imply that existing 
regulation of business and industry is ade- 
quate and has met needs. Slight indeed, 
both in comparison and in total amount, 
are the accounts of the “socialism” and pub- 
lic enterprise with which, presumably, the 
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private-enterprise system is contrasted. Cer- 
tainly the supplementary reading matter 
and films which present government enter- 
prise attractively do not exceed in amount 
or use the similar presentations of private 
enterprise which have been prepared for 
and widely distributed to schools. 


S there, then, any cause for concern about 
the investigation now being completed 
by Dr. Robey and his associates? If they 
have achieved or approached that degree of 
objectivity to which Dr. Robey lays claim, 
and which the National Association en- 
dorses, perhaps there is little cause for con- 
cern. If the delicate and all but impossible 
task of excerpting objectively must be per- 
formed, we can at least welcome the ap- 
plication of a more responsible and com- 
petent scholarship than characterized the 
article on “Treason in the Textbooks” in 
the September issue of the American 
Legion Magazine. There remains, however, 
as the Harvard statement points out, the 
possibility of abuse by irresponsible indi- 
viduals or groups, who are in no way bound 
by the injunctions of the Association. 

There are, moreover, some other disturb- 
ing factors in the situation. The reassuring 
second statement of the N.A.M. can not 
wipe out entirely the impressions given 
by the first newspaper reports, which 
stressed the conservative social and eco- 
nomic views of Dr. Robey, which declared 
that the Congress of American Industry 
“annually consolidates the opinions of 
8,000 member industrialists, employing 
2,000,000 workers,” and which informed us 
that “the Association spent $1,600,000 dur- 
ing the year on staff work and public in- 
formation.” 

Some, too, may have coupled these items 
with such vigorous and often repeated dec- 
larations of H. W. Prentis, Jr., president of 
the N.A.M. when the Robey investigation 
was authorized, as that “between a republic 
and democracy, there is indeed a very wide 
gulf fixed’’; that the founders of our gov- 
ernment “sedulously avoided the perils of 


democracy”; that “the rule of the majority 
was everywhere cushioned by the applica- 
tion of representative, rather than popu- 
lar, action”; that “in recent years high gov- 
ernment officials have frankly advocated 
far-reaching national policies embracing 
radical departures from heretofore accepted 
theories of republican government on the 
simple grounds that such measures are the 
will of the current majority’; that “at all 
hazards, the difference between a republic 
and a democracy must be made clear to the 
American people”; that too many citizens 
“do not understand the vital connection, in 
fact, the inseparability of republican gov- 
ernment, religious liberty, and free private 
enterprise’; and that “hope for the future 
of our republic and for the correction of its 
shortcomings does not lie in more and 
more democracy. It hinges on the resur- 
gence of individual patriotism and religious 
faith.” 

Either with or without reference to the 
textbook investigation, these expressions 
are food for thought of members of the 
N.A.M. and of all believers in the demo- 
cratic process, as well as of all professionally 
concerned with education. There is, hap- 
pily, no reason to suppose that such repudi- 
ations of the development of political and 
social democracy in America during the 
past 150 years represent the views of Ameri- 
can industrialists, or at least of more than a 
small, though perhaps powerful, wing of 
them. There is corresponding reason for 
confidence that it is the broader attitude 
of the January statement of the N.A.M., 
which faces the world of 1941, that repre- 
sents the views of the main body of the 
Association, and that will characterize its 
increased interest and participation in edu- 
cational policies and problems. The warn- 
ings given in the N.A.M. statement indicate 
a desire to avoid the excesses that character- 
ized both the textbook investigations at the 
close of the first World War and the cam- 
paign waged by some public-utilities organ- 
izations during the 1920's to modify aspects 
of social studies insiruction. 
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HE active interest of business men and 

of many other lay groups in education 
is eminently desirable. Not only is their 
informed and thoughtful participation in 
educational policy-making needed, but 
many obligations resting on the schools can 
not be discharged without their coopera- 
tion. The participation and cooperation of 
many other groups is similarly desirable, 
but explicit recognition of divergent inter- 
ests may merely increase dissension. 

And the investigations of textbooks and 
teaching, now by one or another of the pa- 
triotic organizations, now by labor groups, 
now by manufacturers, and now by various 
religious or racial groups, all of whom have 
conducted such enterprises during the past 
quarter century, is unfortunate and ineffec- 
tual. Specifically: 

(1) The implication that teachers, ad- 

ministrators, textbook authors, and pub- 
lishers are delinquent in their patriotic 
duty and in the discharge of their profes- 
sional responsibility is unjust and mislead- 
ing. 
(2) The inevitable focusing of attention 
on individual statements or items rather 
than on the school program as a whole ob- 
scures main issues and delays satisfactory 
solutions. 

(3) The consideration of one set of eco- 
nomic, social, or political interests at a time, 
rather than of the balance in which many 
divergent and some conflicting interests 
must be held, creates suspicion and uncer- 
tainty and again makes satisfactory solutions 
difficult. 

(4) The concentration of attention on 
one set of teaching aids rather than on the 
whole teaching and learning program is un- 
realistic and largely futile. 

(5) The conduct of investigations of text- 
books and teaching without the coopera- 
tion and advice of school administrators and 
classroom teachers results in avoidable mis- 
understandings and _ misinterpretations. 
Technical questions involving maturity and 
ability levels, sequences, types and combina- 
tions of learning experiences, and use of in- 


dividual backgrounds, interests, and apti- 
tudes now need to be taken into account 
even in describing—say nothing of evaluat- 
ing—material organized for classroom use. 


HE Harvard statement concludes by de- 

claring that “If the Association will 
join forces with other groups in a broad- 
gauge study of the great historic enterprise 
of public education, it can render a funda- 
mental service to our people.” 

Such a broad-gauge study would be con- 
cerned with more than textbooks and their 
content, with more than the concept of 
private enterprise. Since, however, so much 
attention has already been focused on text- 
books by the N.A.M. and by recent attacks 
on individual textbook authors, a useful 
service would be performed by the estab- 
lishment of some machinery for protecting 
the public against textbooks that might in 
fact be subversive and for protecting au- 
thors against charges that either can not 
be substantiated or that have not been in- 
vestigated by competent authorities. 

Many textbooks have been dropped as 
they have become outdated, as old needs 
have been better met by new texts, or as 
new needs have arisen. Other texts will con- 
tinue to be dropped on such grounds. But 
when a charge of subversiveness is raised, 
there is need for some organization in which 
competent scholarship, competent educa- 
tors, and intelligent representatives of the 
general public can investigate fully and 
report, if not a verdict of guilty or not 
guilty, at least a statement of the ascertain- 
able facts. Differences of policy would still 
be possible, but misunderstandings would 
be reduced. 


HE N.A.M. would do itself a great dis- 

service now either by failing to recog- 
nize that the great body of teachers stand 
for the same political and economic princi- 
ples as do the manufacturers, or by attempt- 
ing to stultify moderate efforts to adapt 
these principles to changing conditions and 
needs. 
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Similarly educators would do themselves 
a disservice, at least in the present stage of 
the textbook investigation, in judging the 
enterprise hastily or putting the worst pos- 
sible interpretation on it. Some may be 
influenced by a conviction that the N.A.M. 
has not always acted in accordance with the 
broad and forward-looking social policies 
expressed in their two recent statements. 
Others may be alarmed because there is, 
no doubt, a group, and perhaps a strong 
group, within the N.A.M. to which these. 
particular policies are unacceptable. To 
these, as for those who will be reassured by 
the N.A.M. statements, events alone can 
reveal what policies will actually prevail. 

Meanwhile educators can not deny the 
full right of all groups of citizens to inform 
themselves about educational content and 
method. The sincere and public-spirited 
interest of many groups, especially if they 
can cooperate and avoid destructive or fu- 
tile controversy and deadlock, is needed 
for the fuller effectiveness of public educa- 
tion in the United States. 

ErRLING M. Hunt 


On Mr. Michener’s Review 


To the Editor: 

Mr. James Michener, whose vast disap- 
pointment in The Soctal Studies in Gen- 
eral Education is eloquently expressed in 
your December issue, evidently considers 
principles of little value to social studies 
teachers. He praises the report's ‘‘philosoph- 
ical” excellence—though it is clear that from 
his pen the adjective is more than faintly 
damning; but he devotes most of his no- 
tice to deploring the absence of “specific” 
proposals of “‘present day utility.” What 
particularly alarms him is the thought that 
if educators don’t “provide” a program for 
the social studies teacher some other group 
will do so, and—presumably—make it stick. 

Mr. Michener’s distress reflects not 
merely his sensitivity to the challenges of a 
kaleidoscopic present; it seems also to be 
a consequence of a general (possibly it 


would be safe to say a “philosophical’’) po- 
sition. At any rate he lays down the rule 
that “The specific job of the social studies 
is to provide a chart through troubled 
times.” What?, when?, where?, and how? 
are the questions which he believes the So- 
cial Studies Committee should have an- 
swered explicitly. 

The Social Studies Report does not, it 
may be admitted at once, refer to the very 
latest developments in the rapidly changing 
social scene. Its manuscript went from the 
hands of the committee of authors to those 
of the general editor in the fall of 1939. At 
that time it may be doubted if even Mr. 
Michener was conscious of the fact that 
there were impending some of the revolu- 
tionary events for its ignoring of which he 
now Ccastigates the committee. At any rate 
his own introductory chapter to the Na- 
tional Council’s useful publication, The 
Future of the Social Studies (which ap- 
peared about the same time), did not betray 
any particular clairvoyance. 

It is interesting, as a matter of fact, to 
compare that chapter with the review now 
under examination. Already, in November, 
1939, Mr. Michener was yearning for more 
uniformity in the social studies curriculum, 
but at that time he was still prepared to 
admit that ‘‘variety is to be desired in demo- 
cratic education” and that it is “preferable 
for the teachers themselves to experience 
the pleasure and the responsibility of build- 
ing their own” curriculum (p. 3). These 
are excellent statements of the reasons 
which the Social Studies Committee felt re- 
quired it to refrain from laying down the 
law. “No national committee,” we wrote, 
“can . .. properly offer any specific pro- 
gram of general education as universally 
valid for democracy. The rights and re- 
sponsibilities of particular teachers and par- 
ticular adolescents, at particular times and 
in particular places, must not be lost to 
sight” (p. 15). 

That still seems to be a sound statement. 
Yet we are far from suggesting that the 
committee proposes to plead guilty to all 
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Mr. Michener’s strictures. The passage just 
quoted continues: “Yet, on the other hand, 
it does not follow that nothing can be said 
that will have a broad value for teachers.” 
As a matter of fact, practical hints, sug- 
gestions, and illustrative units are scattered 
throughout the report. It is evident that 
they are insufficiently numerous and in- 
adequately systematized to suit Mr. Mich- 
ener. But surely this is largely a matter of 
judgment (or perhaps a reflection of the 
degree to which a given individual may feel 
the need for a revealed solution). 

One thing is sure: Mr. Michener’s im- 
plication that the Social Studies Report will 
be of value only to those who are living 
“in a pre-1914 world” will not stand ex- 
amination. The first chapter following the 
introduction deals with the contemporary 
social scene, and if it fails (as Mr. Michener 
complains) to deal with “conscription, regi- 
mentation, labor camps, non-military na- 
tional service, and the contribution of one’s 
energy to a nationalist endeavor” in so 
many words, it explicitly discusses the fun- 
damental changes that have led to the 
emergence of these manifestations. It also 
avows the committee’s basic belief ‘that a 
positive and vigorous effort to strengthen 
the faith of American youth in American 
democracy should be a leading aim of gen- 
eral education” (p. 40). Moreover, it ana- 
lyzes, quite specifically, the values of de- 
mocracy and the characteristics of behavior 
necessary to the achievement of these values. 

For the benefit of those who may have 
been led by Mr. Michener’s review to the 
conclusion that the Social Studies Report 
exhibits no awareness of contemporary 
problems and ideas, we should like to list 
a few items from the volume’s index: ado- 
lescent needs and democratic values, as 
bases for community study; adolescents and 
unemployment; heterosexual adjustment of 
adolescents; present-day demands of Amer- 
ica on the individual; role of change in in- 
dustrial society; prolongation of childhood, 
and adolescent’s economic relations; com- 
munity (32 sub-references); community liv- 


ing and social education; consumer educa- 
tion (12 sub-references); cooperatives; 
threat of totalitarianism to democracy; fam- 
ily relationships; government and _ labor; 
adolescent need for health; changing con- 
cept of individualism; industrial society (13 
sub-references); labor unions; change in 
concept of leisure; mass organization, as 
agency of social control; influence of early 
home relationships on personality; individ- 
ual’s need for ability to analyze propaganda; 
effect of science on present-day society; so- 
cial change (16 sub-references); tolerance as 
characteristic of behavior essential to de- 
mocracy; adolescent need for vocational 
guidance; effect of individualism and ur- 
banism on role of women. 

But nothing, of course, can be said that 
will relieve Mr. Michener. He yearns for a 
program (a “constructive program” natu- 
rally) and the Social Studies Committee has 
not given it to him. The Social Studies 
Committee has set forth some fundamental 
ideas; it has presented a broad concept of 
democratic general education; it has urged 
a combined attempt at the meeting of per- 
sonal-social needs by all teachers working 
together; it has sketched an analysis of such 
needs and has suggested how social studies 
teachers can make their contributions to 
the performance of a common task; it has 
offered numerous illustrations of ways in 
which this is being done; but it has empha- 
sized its conviction that the best practices 
and the best programs will be home-grown, 
guided by basic educational thinking, but 
springing from the local soil and vitalized 
by local personality. 

From that conviction Mr. Michener has 
not budged us. Nor are we for a moment 
persuaded that the way to protect social 
studies teachers from regimentation by “‘lay, 
civilian, military, nationalistic, parental, or 
business groups” is to habituate them to 
regimentation by educational organizations 
or committees. On the other hand, we are 
glad to express the view that the Social 
Studies Report would have benefited from 
illustrative materials in addition to those 
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already to be found in considerable quan- 
tity in Chapters IV through IX. What seems 
to us now to be called for is not at all an 
official “program” to be promulgated by the 
Progressive Education Association or any 
other central organization; it is a wealth 
of descriptive material showing how differ- 
ent teachers, working under different cir- 
cumstances, have planned, put into action, 
evaluated, modified, (and so on) a 
variety of programs designed to meet the 
needs and serve the ends emphasized in such 
books as The Social Studies in General Edu- 
cation. These descriptions should reveal in 
concrete fashion the process of democratic 
curriculum revision. They should suggest 
approaches rather than imitation though 
they should be as explicit as possible. Inci- 
dentally, it is a pleasure to pay tribute to 
the National Council’s publication, The 
Future of the Social Studies, edited by Mr. 
Michener and already referred to in this 
letter, as a creditable step in the direction 
proposed. Learning the Ways of Democracy, 
the Educational Policies Commission’s re- 
cent “case book” in civic education, is, how- 
ever, a more notable achievement of the 
sort we have in mind. 

May we not conclude by expressing the 
hope that your readers may not all be easily 
persuaded that what is ‘“‘philosophical” has, 
ipso facto, no relevance to the critical pres- 
ent, must therefore be “‘deferred until pleas- 
anter times.’” What is precisely at stake 
today is a way of life, a mode of human 
relationship, which depends at last on a 
conviction that is a matter of principle. 
This is, indeed, what national defense is 
really all about. 

“The success with which American de- 
mocracy meets anti-democratic pressures,” 
says the Social Studies Report, ‘depends in 
great part upon whether the schools succeed 
in equipping people to understand the 
problems of modern society and the essen- 
tial principles of the American tradition 
and to live with courage and imagination 
among the strains of modern life” (p. 48). 
The probability of such success, we still 


contend, will not be increased by providing 
the social studies teachers of America with 
some new gospel on which they may be en- 
couraged to rely rather than upon their own 
intelligence and good will. 

KArL W. BIGELow, chairman 


I. JAMES QUILLEN, vice-chairman 


The Committee on the Function of 
the Social Studies in General 
Education. 


On Tolerance 


To the Editor: 

My father was an intolerant man. He 
would not tolerate indolence or lethargy. 
Winter or spring I was forced to walk two 
miles over a country road to school. He 
would not tolerate potato bugs. On sum- 
mer Saturdays w:th pail and stick I col- 
lected potato bugs, later covering them 
with kerosene and burning them. He would 
not tolerate weeds. On other Saturdays, 
from dawn until evening, I was ordered to 
hoe the weeds which flourished in the pop- 
corn patch. He would not tolerate inatten- 
tion to duty. During summer vacations I 
must fire the creamery boiler, keeping the 
steam high enough to provide the power 
required to drive a cream separator at 
proper speed. To let the steam go down 
was to bring his justifiable wrath upon my 
unfortunate head. On all of these things 
I knew exactly where he stood. 

Must we tolerate indolence, bugs, weeds, 
or unfaithfulness to duty? Must we weigh 
judicially the relative merits of potato bugs, 
and a potato crop? Must we consider ob- 
jectively the right of weeds to a place in the 
sun? Must we always be in the middle 
regardless of what may be on the left or 
right? My father thought not. 

But when in our classrooms we meet the 
destroyers of democracy, we must be toler- 
ant, impartial, complacent. In a recent ar- 
ticle appearing in Social Education (No- 
vember, 1940, pp. 458-59) we read, “Our 
pro-German was heard with courteous in- 
terest by a group which generally disagreed 
with his chief contentions. The contribu- 
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tions of economic and social heretics were 
received by teacher (italics mine) and class 
with the same tolerance as meet the utter- 
ances of the most rugged individualist.” 

There can be no quarrel with democratic 
classroom procedures allowing freedom of 
expression for the sincere beliefs of all pu- 
pils. The quarrel is with the teacher, the 
teacher who accepts the “contributions of 
economic and social heretics with the same 
tolerance” and complacency as those who 
support democratic processes. 

Does a functioning democracy demand 
that its teachers tolerate the social insects 
that eat the structure of democratic society? 
Must teachers by placid, complacent, and 
tolerant classroom attitudes lend color to 
the idea that every scheme of social organi- 
zation should be judged, and evaluated just 
as would be done with a purely domestic 
problem even though that organization 
murders the opposition, rejects freedom of 
thought and action, forbids expression of 
individual personality unless it promotes 
the purposes of a political party masquerad- 
ing as the State, and spreads its poison in all 
the ways known to man to our own shores? 
Must we tolerate the weeds until we 
smother the plant? Must the boy be left to 
decide for himself whether the potato bug 
or the potato plant shall live? 

It is time for the American school and 
the American teacher to take a positive and 
determined stand for the democracy in 
which we live. It is time to rescue our pupils 
from leaderless classrooms. It is time to 
demonstrate by action and attitude that 
democracy is the best way of life for us, and 
thus save our pupils from the present dan- 
ger of finding their way in a world where 
foreign ideologies are dynamically and en- 
thusiastically presented; but where democ- 
racy because of our tolerance and compla- 
cency must appear to our pupils to be only 
one side of a debatable question. Where the 
theory of democracy is concerned American 
teachers must be intolerant. They must 
positively stand for the democratic way. We 
can not afford to risk killing the plant in 


order to give bugs and weeds a chance to 
be heard as if they had equal merit. 
GLENN W. Moon 


High School 
Stamford, Connecticut 


To the Editor: 

I shall endeavor to make it clear “exactly 
where I stand.” The issue may scarcely be 
avoided since I can not plead that Mr. 
Moon has misunderstood me, even though 
he has linked tolerance and complacency in 
a way that I should never have done, and 
has discovered an analogy between potato 
bugs and ideas. Neither do I choose to be 
made a champion of “‘leaderless classrooms.” 
But I think that in this regard my position 
was made clear in the original article. If 
my meaning has been mistaken, then “‘let 
the punishment fit the crime’—I suggest 
that the article be re-read. 

Yet I will be pleased to stand as a rather 
humble champion of tolerance. I recall 
that Nathaniel Ward in Puritan Massachu- 
setts made an apparently good and plausible 
case for intolerance in The Simple Cobbler 
of Agawam. But “by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” What of the fate of Roger 
Williams and Anne Hutchinson? Where in- 
tolerance has been accorded the status of 
a virtue in the world today, have its fruits 
been sound? Are anti-Semitism, class hatred, 
suppression of minorities and doctrines of 
Aryan supremacy desirable aims of de- 
mocracy? I know Mr. Moon does not think 
so—with him I am convinced that the teach- 
ers “must positively stand for the demo- 
cratic way.” I am equally convinced that the 
tolerant spirit is fundamental to the demo- 
cratic way. 

Like Mr. Moon, I too have sprayed po- 
tato bugs and hoed weeds. But there rankles 
yet in the memory of my father, the image 
of the occasion when, with crusading zeal 
and the best of intentions, I dug out some 
very ugly and persistent weeds—by sad mis- 
chance, they were a row of dahlias. 

RYLAND W. CrARY 


University High School 
Iowa City, Iowa 











Changes in Government Control 


Of Labor 


Cleon O. Swayzee 








NE frequently gets the impression 

from the press, radio, and casual 

discussions that active government 
control of economic activity is of recent 
origin—a product of the past decade, and, 
more specifically, of the New Deal. But 
nothing could be further from the truth. 
Actually, in many fields government con- 
trol is as old as the nation itself. In the field 
of labor and industrial relations it is some- 
what less ancient, but even here several of 
the states have had wage and hour regula- 
tions on their statute books for many years. 
The same is true of health and safety regu- 
lations. 

The courts have exercised control over 
labor disputes through generous use of the 
injunction for no less than sixty years. City 
police, state militias, and even federal 
troops have been upon many occasions the 
agencies of active government control. In- 
terest in the subject, therefore, arises not so 
much from the recency of its origin as from 
significant changes in the character of gov- 
ernment control during the past decade. 
Objectives of control have been modified, 








This account of changing policies 
and methods in government control 
of hours, wages, working conditions, 
and bargaining power of labor con- 
tinues a series on government policies 
and problems today. The series was 
planned with the collaboration of the 
Committee on Civic Education of the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion. 

The author is associate professor 
of labor economics in the University of 
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scope of control has been enlarged, methods 
of control have been altered, and sources 
of control have been shifted. 


EARLY GOVERNMENTAL ACTIVITY 


HE objectives of early government con- 

trol of labor matters were merely a re- 
flection of a philosophy of government ap- 
plied generally to economic activity—a 
philosophy which minimized the role which 
government was to play in the economic 
life of the community. It imposed upon 
government no more than the obligation of 
maintaining an area of free competition in 
which the skilful and the industrious could 
prosper by proper application of their land, 
labor, and capital. In its application to la- 
bor, it meant that workers were to shift for 
themselves individually. They were pre- 
sumed to be largely self-sufficient. ‘They 
were not to stifle competition by organizing 
into powerful unions which could be used 
to raise wages, and through them costs and 
prices, above their “natural” level. 

In the early part of the last century these 
objectives were translated into public poli- 
cy through the fairly general adoption of 
the common-law doctrine of conspiracy, 
under which combinations of workmen to 
raise wages, shorten hours, or prescribe 
working conditions were held to be unlaw- 
ful conspiracies in restraint of trade. To 
illustrate, as early as 1806 a group of organ- 
ized shoe workers in Philadelphia were 
indicted and tried for “contriving and in- 
tending unjustly and oppressively, to in- 
crease and augment the prices and rates 
usually paid and allowed to them... .” The 
verdict of the jury was brief and unmistak- 
able in its meaning: “we find the defendants 
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guilty of a combination to raise their wages. 
...? Numerous similar cases were recorded 
before 1850. 

Between 1850 and 1930 the majority of 
our courts modified this strict interpreta- 
tion of the conspiracy doctrine, but there 
was nothing in their decisions to suggest 
that public policy was shifting away from 
the objective of maintaining competition 
between workers. On the contrary, the posi- 
tion was reaffirmed in 1890 with the passage 
of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act which held 
illegal “every contract, combination in the 
form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the 
several states. . . .” To be sure, some stu- 
dents of the problem hold that Congress 
did not intend to include labor organiza- 
tions under the Act, but the fact remains 
that the Supreme Court has consistently 
ruled otherwise. For example, in the Dan- 
bury Hatters’ case,? which grew out of an 
attempt to unionize hat shops all over the 
country, the Court said, “its [the Act's] 
meaning, so far as it related to this sort of 
combinations, is manifest, and . . . includes 
combinations which are composed of la- 
borers acting in the interest of laborers.” 

Nor was this position altered by the pas- 
sage of the Clayton Act of 1914, frequently 
referred to as the magna charta of labor. To 
be sure, Section 6 reads that “nothing con- 
tained in the antitrust laws shall be con- 
strued to forbid the existence and operation 
of labor, agricultural, or horticultural or- 
ganizations . . . or to forbid or restrain 
individual members of such organizations 
from lawfully carrying out the legitimate 
objects thereof,” but subsequent Supreme 
Court decisions have revealed that the sta- 
tus of union activities under the Sherman 
Act was not altered by the passage of the 
Clayton Act—that the objective of enforc- 
ing competition between workers had not 
been changed in the least. 





*John R. Commons and others, A Documentary 
History of American Industrial Society (Cleveland: 
Arthur H. Clark, 1910-11), vol. III, pp. 59, 248. 

* Loewe v Lawlor, 208 U.S. 274, 1908. 


CHANGING OBJECTIVES 


URING the past decade, however, 
significant changes in objectives have 
occurred. The objectives of recent govern- 
ment control are directed toward the guar- 
antee of economic well-being for those per- 
sons who lack the ability to provide for 
themselves in open competition with other 
workers and with their employers. This 
change reflects not merely a departure from 
the aim to maintain competition between 
workers but actually an attempt on the 
part of the government to diminish the 
area of competition. The Federal Fair La- 
bor Standards Act of 1938, for example, 
recognizes that there are some workers who, 
if left to their own competitive resources, 
can not command a living wage, and sets 
about to remedy “labor conditions detri- 
mental to the health, efficiency, and general 
well-being of workers” by imposing limita- 
tions upon the area in which employers and 
their workers may compete or bargain for 
wages. The Act establishes a minimum 
wage which in effect is the equivalent of 
the declaration that there shall be no com- 
petition for wages between workers and 
employers below the minimum prescribed 
in the statute. Similar legislation has been 
enacted by several states. 

The Federal Social Security Act of 1935, 
together with the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Acts of the several states, likewise 
illustrates the shift that has taken place in 
the objectives of government control. ‘These 
enactments recognize that employees can 
not at all times provide for themselves in 
competition with others, and provide for 
worker welfare by guaranteeing an income, 
even though smaller than regular wages, 
during periods of unemployment. The 
Wagner-Peyser Act of 1933, which estab- 
lished the United States Employment Serv- 
ice, similarly aims at improved economic 
well-being by the creation of machinery to 
assist the worker in the discovery of suitable 
employment. 

The National Labor Relations Act is an 
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excellent illustration of the change in the 
objectives of public policy. It was enacted 
to guarantee to workers the right of col- 
lective bargaining and to protect individual 
workers against the “unfair” practices of 
employers. Indeed, this act encourages 
combination among wage earners and dis- 
courages competition between them. The 
underlying assumption of the act is that the 
promotion of the general welfare is a more 
worthy goal than the maintenance of com- 
petition. 

In general, then, since 1930, on the as- 
sumption that workers are not always able 
to provide for themselves in open competi- 
tion, recent public policy has reflected the 
aim of positive governmental assistance in 
the quest for individual economic well- 
being. 


WIpDER SCOPE OF CONTROL 


S a means of implementing these new 
A objectives, the government has ex- 
tended the scope of its control over labor 
matters. It has, in other words, consider- 
ably reduced the area in which the manage- 
ment of private enterprises may make its 
decisions. Again, to use the Federal Fair 
Labor Standards Act and the several state 
laws modeled after it as examples, the gov- 
ernment has decreed that no employer may 
pay less than a prescribed minimum wage, 
or work his employees longer than a pre- 
scribed number of hours per day or week. 
To be sure, some of the states had minimum- 
wage and maximum-hour laws long before 
1930, but these were restricted in their ap- 
plication, usually to women and children 
or to workers in specified industries. 

The enlarged scope of government con- 
trol is further illustrated by the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act of 1932 and similar state 
laws which restrict the power of the courts 
to issue injunctions in labor disputes and 
which outlaw the use of “yellow-dog” con- 
tracts of employment. The National Labor 
Relations Act together with the various 


state labor relations acts are likewise illus- 
trative of the enlarged scope of control. Still 
another example in the field of employer- 
employee relations is the federal Strike- 
breaker Act of 1936 which prohibits the 
shipment across state lines of persons in- 
tended to interfere with the workers’ right 
of peaceful picketing. 

All of our social-security legislation, both 
federal and state, represents a broadening 
of the scope of government control. 


New MetTuHOops OF CONTROL 


HE changes in objectives and the en- 
larged scope of control have been ac- 
companied by equally important changes 
in methods of government control. Prior to 
1930 control was exercised principally, 
though not exclusively by any means, 
through the judicial arm of the govern- 
ment and was administered by our ordinary 
enforcement agencies—departments of la- 
bor, state militia, city police, and the like. 
In contrast to this, the major part of con- 
trol over labor matters since 1930 has been 
exercised through the legislative branch of 
the government which has chosen to rely 
less on our ordinary agencies for adminis- 
tration and enforcement than on the special 
agencies created to administer specific laws. 
In the field of employer-employee rela- 
tions, for example, there was almost no 
legislation bearing directly upon industrial 
disputes prior to 1930. Law in this field was 
developed principally by the courts. When, 
therefore, in the course of a labor dispute 
an employer felt that his property was being 
damaged or his interests jeopardized, he 
would appeal directly to the courts for re- 
lief, and if, as was usually the case, the 
courts were able to confirm the acts alleged 
to be harmful, an injunction was granted 
restraining the workers from engaging in 
specified activities. Enforcement of these or- 
ders was left up to either the local police, 
who might arrest violators on misdemeanor 
charges, or to the courts themselves, who 
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had the power to impose penalties for con- 
tempt of court. 

Enforcement of hours-of-work, safety, and 
other labor legislation was usually in the 
hands of factory inspectors employed by 
state departments of labor. Their power of 
enforcement, however, was more nominal 
than real. 


NJUNCTIONS are still granted, the po- 

lice continue to play their customary 
role, state departments of labor still carry 
factory inspectors on their payrolls, but 
chief reliance for administration and en- 
forcement of labor law is no longer placed 
upon these functionaries. Since 1930 the 
tendency has been to establish specialized 
boards and commissions to administer spe- 
cific legislative enactments. Under the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act of 1933, the 
National Labor Board was organized to 
administer the now-famous Section 7 (a) 
which gave workers the right to organize 
and to bargain collectively through repre- 
sentatives of their own choosing. After the 
Supreme Court had declared this act un- 
constitutional, Congress established the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board to adminis- 
ter the National Labor Relations Act of 
1935- 

Another federal example is found in the 
Wage and Hour Division of the United 
States Department of Labor, charged with 
the responsibility of enforcing the mini- 
mum-wage and maximum-hour provisions 
of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938. Likewise, the Social Security Board 
was organized to carry the provisions of the 
Federal Social Security Act into effect. 
Similar specialized agencies exist in most of 
the states. 

The significance of this departure is 
chiefly in the broadened application of the 
principle of specialization in government 
functions. These newly organized agencies, 
not without precedent in other fields in 
this country, are staffed by both adminis- 
trative and research experts. 


SPHERE OF THE STATES 


NE of the most difficult and persistent 
O problems of control has grown out of 
the larger problem of federal-state relations 
—the problem, that is, of defining the 
spheres of activity for the federal and state 
governments respectively. Proponents of 
states’ rights have always been loud in their 
claims, but it is clear that despite appeals 
to logic and tradition the national govern- 
ment has pushed itself forward and has ex- 
tended its powers of control at the expense 
of state authority. In many fields of eco- 
nomic activity—transportation, communica- 
tion, and currency, for example—where in- 
terstate aspects were apparent, the trend has 
been of long standing. 

In the labor field, however, the projec- 
tion of national authority into the states 
has come almost entirely within the past 
decade—and this constitutes another of the 
significant changes in government-labor re- 
lationships. Prior to 1930, legislation af- 
fecting labor matters was almost exclusively 
of state origin. Minimum-wage and maxi- 
mum-hour laws were the products of the 
state legislatures. The employment of chil- 
dren was likewise under state control. La- 
bor disputes, except for those falling under 
the federal antitrust acts, came under the 
jurisdiction of the state courts and state 
enforcement authorities. The reason for 
this is found in the then-prevailing belief 
that problems of labor were local as to both 
cause and effect. 

The past decade has witnessed a radical 
change from this point of view. The new 
attitude, as reflected in both legislation and 
court decisions, is that wages, hours, and 
other conditions of employment may have 
a vital effect upon the efficiency of the 
whole economy. The growth of corpora- 
tions operating in many states, the devel- 
opment of transportation and communica- 
tion facilities—these, along with other 
changes, have made the products of each 
community in the nation competitors with 
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the products of every other community. If 
workers are exploited by employers in one 
place, it may be necessary, for competitive 
reasons, for other employers to impose 
equally burdensome conditions of employ- 
ment on their workers. 

To illustrate, this new attitude finds ex- 
pression in the Federal Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act and the National Labor Relations 
Act. Section 2 of the former contains the 
specific statement that “labor conditions 
detrimental to the health, efficiency, and 
general well-being of workers’ tend to 
spread to workers in other states and to ob- 
struct and burden the flow of commerce 
between the several states. To remedy these 
conditions Congress imposed minimum- 
wage and maximum-hour limitations. Sec- 
tion 1 of the National Labor Relations Act 
declares that denial by employers of the 
right to organize and bargain collectively 
leads to strikes and other forms of industrial 
unrest which in turn tend to interrupt the 
flow of economic goods between the states. 


F course, federal control does not ex- 
QC) tend to all business and all labor mat- 
ters. Congress still works under the limita- 
tions imposed by the Constitution. Its au- 
thority is limited to interstate enterprises. 
But even here its powers have been greatly 
broadened by a liberalized interpretation 
of interstate commerce by the Supreme 
Court. In 1937 the Court said that the con- 
gressional authority to regulate interstate 
commerce 
is the power to enact all appropriate legislation for its 


protection and advancement . . . and to adopt meas- 
ures to promote its growth . . . 


and further that 


Although activities may be intrastate in character when 
separately considered, if they have such a close and 
substantial relation to interstate commerce that their 
control is essential or appropriate to protect that com- 
merce from burdens and obstructions, Congress, can 
not be denied the power to exercise that control. .. # 


Projection of federal authority into the 





* NLRB v Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation, 301 
US. 1, 1937. 


states is further illustrated by the Federal 
Social Security Act. In this law, Congress 
was using its power to tax in the interest 
of the general well-being of its citizens. 
Recognizing that the states themselves 
could not be relied upon (primarily for 
competitive reasons) to enact measures to 
protect their workers against the ravages of 
unemployment, Congress imposed a three 
per cent payroll tax on all employers of 
eight or more employees, with the provi- 
sion, however, that ninety per cent of the 
tax would be refunded to those states with 
unemployment compensation plans ap- 
proved by the Social Security Board. 

Thus it has gone, year after year, until 
the federal government now plays the domi- 
nant role in the control of labor matters. 


IMPLICATIONS OF NEW POLICIES 


HERE is no general agreement as to 

the merit of the changes. Some paint 
dismal pictures of the future in terms of 
diminished individual liberty, lower stand- 
ards of living, reduced opportunity to es- 
cape from the wage-earning into the inde- 
pendent and proprietary class, and ultimate 
totalitarian control. Others get much satis- 
faction from the increased prospects for 
economic security and the improved ad- 
ministrative efficiency. These are, to be 
sure, some of the more important issues in 
question, but accurate appraisal will prob- 
ably have to be deferred to future his- 
torians. 

One concluding observation, however, 
should be made. Increased control and 
more highly centralized control are not 
necessarily incompatible with democratic 
ideals. They do not necessarily lead to 
totalitarian dictatorship. The latter dis- 
regards the individual except as something 
to be used. Democracy may still exist even 
under a highly centralized form of govern- 
ment so long as the individual is served 
rather than dominated. It is, then, the ob- 
jective of control, not the source, scope, or 
method, that is crucial. 
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HEN news of the battle of Ma- 

nila Bay burst upon a surprised 

world in 1898, it is no secret that 
many Americans reached for their atlases 
to discover where the Philippine Islands 
were. In the four decades since then, they 
have had some opportunity to learn a little 
more about that distant country, but their 
understanding of the general Philippine 
problem has been at best hazy. The ques- 
tion in the first place was what to do with 
the islands. When it had been decided that 
the archipelago must be kept, at least for 
a time, the problem became that of carry- 
ing democratic government and democratic 
ways of life and thought to 7,000,000 Ma- 
lays just emerging from over three centuries 
of Spanish rule. 

After a few years of insurrection, the 
Filipinos accepted their new masters and 
worked with them with a large measure of 
success. Civil government was established, 
with the participation of Filipinos increas- 
ing year by year. Schools were built, the 
foundation for a public education system 
was laid, public health was improved, trans- 








Current wars have again stimulated 
interest in the Philippines and compli- 
cated the question of Philippine inde- 
pendence. This account of conflicting 
desires and interests, written by a staff 
member of the American Council, 
Institute of Pacific Relations, is the 
first in a series of articles on the Pacific 
area. 




















portation facilities were increased. The 
steadily rising volume of trade with foreign 
countries, especially with the United States, 
raised the general standard of living of the 
Filipinos to a point above that of any other 
oriental people. Ill-informed Americans 
grumbled about some of these things. Actu- 
ally it should be noted that, outside of 
money spent by the United States to main- 
tain a small naval and military force in the 
islands, most of the funds for these im- 
provements were raised in the Philippine 
Islands and were not a charge on the tax- 
payer in the United States. 


THE INDEPENDENCE ACT 


ECAUSE the declared intention of the 
United States had been to grant their 
freedom to the Filipinos at such time as 
they were deemed ready to govern their 
own affairs, the principal Philippine prob- 
lem of which the American public was 
aware centered around the question: when 
and under what conditions is the Philippine 
archipelago to become a free and independ- 
ent state? The answer to that question was 
seemingly written in 1934, when the United 
States Congress passed an act commonly 
known as the Tydings-McDuffie Act, or the 
Independence Law. That many honest 
Americans looked upon this as the worthy 
culmination of a noble experiment is be- 
yond question. The man in the street, 
knowing little about the whole matter, had 
entertained the notion that the Philippines 
was primarily a political football the ulti- 
mate fate of which mattered little to him 
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and his neighbors. In fact, there is no doubt 
that he heaved a sigh of relief when the 
Independence Act was passed. 

The particular groups which were re- 
sponsible in large measure for the final pas- 
sage of that act were not, however, acting 
entirely from noble motives. True, the 
Democratic Party in the United States had 
traditionally favored granting early inde- 
pendence to the Islands; the Republican 
Party had been more cautious. But the final 
granting of independence by a Democratic 
administration received support from inter- 
ests not entirely liberal and not greatly 
concerned with the fate of the people whom 
they were thus setting on the final road to 
freedom. They were more interested in 
protecting American beet sugar, American 
refineries, and Cuban sugar, largely fi- 
nanced by American capital, from the com- 
petition of duty-free Philippine sugar; in 
protecting a part of American farm prod- 
ucts from the competition of duty-free 
Philippine coconut oil; in protecting Amer- 
ican labor from the competition of Filipino 
immigrant labor. Immediate economic as- 
pects outweighed the political problem. 


HAT the Independence Act meant 

to the Philippines must be consid- 
ered in both political and economic terms. 
It made the necessary provisions for setting 
up in the Philippines a Commonwealth 
Government, with a President and Assem- 
bly to be chosen by popular election, to 
carry on their own affairs with a large de- 
gree of freedom in internal matters. The 
Commonwealth Government was to be 
maintained for a period of ten years from 
the time of its inauguration, November, 
1935. In July, 1946, the Philippines was to 
become a free and independent state. Dur- 
ing the ten-year period, the presence in the 
Philippines of an American High Commis- 
sioner appointed by the President of the 
United States was to be a substantial symbol 
of the continuation of American sover- 
eignty over the country. 


The Filipinos would have liked to have a 
freer hand during the Commonwealth 
period than the Independence Act allowed 
them with regard to foreign trade, tariffs, 
currency, immigration, and certain other 
matters. But their main source of disap- 
pointment with their new status was on the 
economic side, due to the treatment ac- 
corded some of their largest exports, such 
as sugar, coconut oil, and certain tobacco 
products, the bulk of which had been 
coming duty-free into the American mar- 
ket. Under the new law (which was 
amended in some respects in 1939), and by 
the terms of special legislation dealing with 
sugar and cordage, some Philippine exports 
to the United States were immediately lim- 
ited in amount; others were to come under 
a declining quota or were to pay a gradu- 
ally rising export tax after January, 1941. 
After 1946, all Philippine imports into the 
United States were to pay the same duty 
as goods coming from other countries. 


HIS prospect created a most unhappy 
situation in the Philippines. For a num- 
ber of reasons—poor organization and in- 
efficiency in some industries, higher wages 
than those generally paid in other oriental 
countries, the high cost of freight across 
the Pacific—it appeared that a number of 
Philippine products could not pay even 
small export taxes after 1941, much less a 
comparatively high duty after 1946. Sugar, 
coconut oil, and cigars—a conservative esti- 
mate would consider a third of the popula- 
tion directly dependent on these industries 
—could not compete in the American mar- 
ket with similar products from Cuba and 
Netherlands India. Other countries did not 
need some of these products, particularly 
sugar. Therefore the industries were likely 
to be forced to shut down, throwing mil- 
lions of people out of work and cutting 
sharply the government income from these 
sources. 
In brief, this was the dollars-and-cents 
side of the picture from the Filipino point 
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of view. But there was another side which 
was becoming equally dark. War broke out 
on the continent of Asia in the summer of 
1937, the European war in the early autumn 
of 1939. Treaties became, for the time be- 
ing at least, meaningless. Small weak na- 
tions became the natural prey of strong 
military countries. The Philippines, with 
its 7,000 islands and its population now 
increased to some 16,000,000, began to see 
in a new light the problem of defending 
itself. Until 1946, it had the assurance of 
American protection; in the meantime, it 
did not have the man power or the money 
to build up a defense force which could 
say “Hands off’ to any comer. Should it 
renounce its promised freedom for the se- 
curity of American protection in the future 
and in the hope of regaining part of the 
American market for some of its products? 


DIVIDED OPINION ON INDEPENDENCE 


HERE is much difference of opinion 
both here and in the Philippines as to 
the present state of mind of Filipinos with 
regard to independence. It is clear that 
many still cling to the hope that they will 
be able to carry on, to raise new crops for 
their own and foreign markets, to work out 
trade relationships with the United States 
and Japan and other countries that will 
ensure them some foreign sale for their sur- 
plus products. They do not fear that the 
substitution of Japan for the United States 
as their leading customer will mean their 
eventual absorption by the Japanese Em- 
pire. They quite honestly do not fear that 
the Japanese will attack their country. It 
might surprise Americans to learn that 
some Filipinos fear that as long as the 
American flag flies over their country, how- 
ever, they are in danger of being dragged 
into a war between the United States and 
Japan. | 
Other Filipinos would doubtless prefer 
the friendship and guardianship of Uncle 
Sam, for whom they have a real affection. It 


should not be overlooked that the introduc- 
tion of American educational methods, 
along with the use of the English language, 
has turned the thought of the educated 
Filipino toward the western world. Ameri- 
can business methods and American movies 
have touched a far greater number of Fili- 
pinos than have been reached through the 
schools. The democratic form of govern- 
ment, adopted in the Commonwealth con- 
stitution, is an outgrowth of forty years of 
American rule. The profession of Chris- 
tianity by the greater part of the population 
is the result of over 300 years of Spanish 
Catholic influence and of later years of 
American missionary work, both Catholic 
and Protestant. The sum total, briefly, is 
an oriental people, very close geographi- 
cally to the great cultures of the East, 
yet westernized to an appreciable degree. 
Social and cultural considerations thus af- 
fect the Philippine attitude. 

For these reasons as well, some Filipinos 
would like to perpetuate a relationship with 
the United States. It has been suggested, 
both in the Commonwealth and in Ameri- 
can circles, that the Philippines become a 
dominion of the United States, with some 
such relationship as Canada or Australia 
has to Great Britain. It is likely that recent 
events in the Far East have shaken the con- 
viction of some ardent patriots, who may 
have begun to see freedom as a wholly rela- 
tive term. But, no matter how opinion may 
be changing, to the present time there has 
been no official request that the independ- 
ence question be reopened. Questions of 
future trade relationships are to be thrashed 
out at a special conference between repre- 
sentatives of the United States and of the 
Commonwealth, to be held in 1944 or ear- 
lier. Fond hopes may be cherished by some 
Filipinos that political issues also will be 
raised at that meeting. 


F there is a difference of opinion in the 
Philippines on these matters, there is 
an equally great difference of opinion here 
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in the United States. Events of the last few 
years have served to draw attention anew 
to that far country in which the United 
States is still sovereign. A new emphasis is 
being given to the value of the Philippines 
as a source of strategic materials for the 
United States, chief among them hemp, 
chromium, and manganese. If the Philip- 
pines attains its independence on schedule, 
it is pointed out that Japan, because of its 
nearness, will be able to purchase many of 
these things on favorable terms and might 
even, in case of future war between the 
United States and Japan, be able to cut off 
from the United States vital supplies which 
it would be difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Moreover, the fact that 16,000,000 Fili- 
pinos have been learning to buy American 
products is not entirely overlooked by the 
people manufacturing and selling those 
goods. If sugar, farm, and labor groups were 
instrumental in bringing about the passage 
of the Independence Act, the newly organ- 
izing forces of manufacturers of cotton 
goods and machinery, and even farm groups 
selling large quantities of dairy products to 
the Philippines, may now be expected to 
raise a clamor for the retention of the is- 
lands and their developing markets. Low- 
priced Japanese goods have already offered 
stiff competition to American products. 
Time-worn phrases about the importance 
of the Philippines to American status in 
the Far East are being revived. There are 
Americans who consider it highly impor- 
tant that the United States reconsider the 
question of Philippine independence and 
endeavor to maintain its position in the 
Far East with sovereignty over the Philip- 
pines as an important part of that position. 
Another school of American thought still 
believes that it was a mistake to take the 
islands in the first place, that the Philip- 
pines has been a point of weakness rather 
than strength in our Pacific policy, and that 
the sooner we are rid of the problem the 
better. As long as the American flag flies 
over the islands, just so long shall we be in 


danger of being dragged into a Far Eastern 
war, declares this school. 


HUS the Philippine problem persists. 

But the setting of the problem becomes 
steadily larger and more complicated. Be- 
yond the immediate shadow of Japan looms 
the great bulk of China, with her millions 
already pushing peacefully into the eco- 
nomic life of the countries to the south. 
Farther away is the Soviet Union, whose in- 
fluence has already been felt in the Philip- 
pines, where there is a growing Communist 
movement. To the west and the south, in 
French and British and Dutch colonies, are 
millions of Malays, blood brothers of the 
Christian Filipinos, among whom are to 
be seen the first faint stirrings of racial 
pride, the vague desire for economic and 
political freedom. The distant future might 
see the emergence of some kind of Malay 
federation. Any or all of these forces may 
some day have far greater influence on an 
independent Philippine republic than the 
price of Philippine sugar in the American 
market or the cost of Japanese cotton shirts 
in Manila. 

Obviously the United States and the 
Philippines alone can not solve the prob- 
lem in its larger aspects. They can, how- 
ever, work out some of the questions of 
their relationship to each other. Many dis- 
interested Americans would like to see the 
Philippines given such special trade pref- 
erences as are granted some other foreign 
countries. The preferential rate on Cuban 
sugar is a case in point. There is a certain 
price for freedom, a price which Filipinos 
are professedly ready to pay. The higher 
that price, the greater the likelihood that 
economic and political chaos will result. 
Whether there is a new world order by 
1946, whether there is a prolongation of 
the present world-wide struggle, or whether 
there is a restoration of the old order in a 
revised form, the Philippines will still be 
a part of it. A reasonable settlement of the 
outstanding economic questions will be 
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America’s partial contribution to the con- 
tinuation of orderly processes in interna- 
tional relations. 


SUGGESTED READINGS 


1. Books 
Among standard general accounts of the Philippine 
Islands are: 
Forbes, W. Cameron. The Philippine Islands (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin, 1928). 2 vols. 
Worcester, Dean C. The Philippines, Past and Present 
(New York: Macmillan, 1930, rev.). 
Foreman, John. The Philippine Islands. . . 
York: Scribners, 1898, rev.). 


(New 


Among the more specialized studies are: 

Lasker, Bruno. Filipino Immigration (Chicago: Univ. 
of Chicago Press; 1931). 

Keesing, Felix M. The Philippines: A Nation in the 
Making (Shanghai: Kelly and Walsh, 1937, distrib- 
uted by the American Council in New York). An 
excellent introductory work, intended primarily for 
use by senior high schools, colleges, women’s clubs, 
and to meet the needs of the general reader. 

Miller. Hugo H. Principles of Economics Applied to 
the Philippines (Boston: Ginn, 1932). Comprehen- 
sive economic study for use in high schools and 
colleges. 

Grayson, Kirk. Philippine Independence (New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1936). Sound study of economic 
implications of the Independence Act. Brought up to 
date by an article by the same author, “Philippine- 
American Relations, Recent Trends,” in Political 
Science Quarterly, September, 1939. 

Malcolm, George A. The Commonwealth of the Philip- 
pines (New York: Appleton Century, 1936). Good 
general reference book. 

Hayden, J. R. The Philippines: A Study in National 
Development (New York: Macmillan, to be pub- 
lished in April, 1941). This is an excellent objective 
study by a professor of political science at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who was Vice-Governor of the 
Philippines during the two years immediately pre- 
ceding the inauguration of the Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment. 

Smith, Robert Aura. Our Future in Asia (New York: 
Viking, 1940). Three chapters are devoted to the 
Philippines. 

Bisson, T. A. American Policy in the Far East: 1931- 
1940 (New York: Institute of Pacific Relations, 1939). 
One chapter deals in some detail with the Philippine 
Commonwealth. 





2. ARTICLES 


The Far Eastern Survey, published by the American 
Council, Institute of Pacific Relations and available at 
129 East 52nd Street, New York City, at 25 cents a copy, 
has published the following articles, all by Catherine 
Porter: 

“The Philippines as an American Investixent,” Sep- 

tember 25, 1940. 

“Philippine Labor Policy in the Making,” ipril 10, 

1940. 

“Japan in the Changing Philippine Scene,” January 31, 

1940. 

“Philippine Independence 

World,” November 8, 1939. 


in a Mineral-Conscious 


The same author has also published several shorter 

articles in the Far Eastern Survey: 

“Alien Groups in Philippines Show Slight Change,” 
August 28, 1940. 

“Philippine Immigration Restrictions Arouse Protest,” 
May 8, 1940. 

“Philippines Enlarging Preparations for National De- 
fense,” March 18, 1940. 

“Philippine Ores for American Defense,” December 26, 


1940. 


Other articles by Miss Porter include: 

“The Future of the Philippines,” Pacific Affairs, June 
1940. (available from the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions at 50 cent a copy) 

“Philippine Freedom—at 
March, 1940. 


What Price?” Amerasia, 


Further articles on the Philippines may be found in 
Asia, available at 35 cents a copy; address Asia Maga- 
zine, Inc., 40 East 49th Street, New York. 

Snow, Edgar, “Filipinos Change Their Minds,” Septem- 

ber, 1939. 

Smith, Robert Aura, “A Stock Pile Under the Flag,” 

September, 1939. 

Snow, Edgar, “Japan’s ‘Peaceful’ Invasion,” October, 

1939. 

Kiralfy, Alexander, “A Naval Base in the Pacific,” No- 

vember, 1939. 

Snow, Edgar, “Filipinos Want a Guarantee,” November, 

1939. 

Smith, Robert Aura, “The Mindanao Treasure Chest,” 

December, 1939. 


See also: 

Merrill, Frederick T., “The Outlook for Philippine 
Independence,” Foreign Policy Reports, XV, no. 13, 
September, 1939. 25 cents a copy; address 8 West 
4oth Street, New York City. 











Group Study of Social Problems 


Gile J. Warren 








VEN though sociology obviously has 
vital connotations, and though in 
our public high school we had ex- 

perimented with various methods of or- 
ganization and presentation, we seemed 
unable to develop spontaneous interests. 
Using a textbook that emphasizes facts 
rather than the human element, together 
with somewhat limited supplementary ma- 
terials, students acquired the information, 
expected of them, but showed no apparent 
desire to carry the study beyond the class- 
room and to incorporate it in their lives out- 
side the school. Sociology remained some- 
thing to study and discuss during a certain 
period of the day, and then to forget about 
until the next class period arrived. 
Accepting the challenge, we analyzed the 
situation, first, to discover the cause of our 
failure, and, second, to find a workable 
solution. We concluded that (1) since soci- 
ology deals with human beings, it is by its 
very nature worth while and interesting; 
(2) sociology should have significance for the 
individual; (3) sociology should be prac- 





The value of informal classroom 
procedures, with opportunity both for 
student participation in planning and 
conducting the study program and 
for full class discussion, is coming to 
be generally accepted. This account 
of a course in high school sociology 
organized on such principles is con- 
tributed by a teacher in the high 
school at Westwood, New Jersey. He 
has also used the procedures described 
here in teaching high school econom- 
ics. 




















tical to the extent that it have immediate 
application; (4) since sociology concerns liv- 
ing humanity, it should not be confined to 
books; (5) sociology lends itself readily 
to effective teaching and learning method. 

From these premises we attempted to de- 
velop a course that would combine the 
study of social problems with fact finding 
and interest for a class of thirty-three high 
school seniors, drawn from the various col- 
lege-preparatory, commercial, and other 
courses offered, but not grouped according 
to ability. 

The first class period was devoted to in- 
formal discussion of social problems. No 
reference was made to a textbook, and no 
attempt was made by the teacher to sug- 
gest problems that would be dealt with in 
the course. A survey was made of the maga- 
zines and newspapers to which the students 
had access in their own homes, and the 
teacher called particular attention to those 
which generally contain articles of social 
interest. The students were asked to bring 
to class the following day a list of ten or 
more social problems which they thought 
they would like to discuss or learn more 
about. 


SELECTED Topics 


URING the second class meeting a 

composite list was made of the topics 
suggested by the class. Those which dealt 
more particularly with economic and politi- 
cal questions were eliminated by general 
agreement. With an outline of a possible 
course of study completed, textbooks were 
distributed. The table of contents was 
compared with the students’ list of topics 
and found to be nearly identical. An in- 
formal discussion in which the merits of 
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both were subjected to analysis brought 
about a few minor changes in the tenta- 
tively accepted list. These topics as revised 
then became the accepted course of study. 

This may seem like a long way around, 
but it had the advantage of making the 
students feel that they had planned the 
course and were going to study the issues 
and problems in which they were inter- 
ested. The final list included the following 
topics: (1) the family, (2) child labor, (3) 
population, (4) race, (5) feeble mindedness 
and insanity, (6) social security, (7) social- 
ized medicine, (8) mercy killing, (g) slum 
clearance, (10) immigration and naturaliza- 
tion, (11) crime, and (12) juvenile delin- 
quency. 

Since only a semester course in sociology 
is given, the element of time had to be 
considered. This led to a recognition of the 
necessity of limiting the scope of each 
problem. Three class periods were spent in 
defining and restating the problems in or- 
der to set up definite goals and to prevent 
aimless rambling. Various plans were then 
discussed for assimilating the material neces- 
sary to solutions. The students were al- 
ready familiar with this method of dealing 
with controversial issues through an active 
forum club and through assembly pro- 
grams. 


THE PLAN IN ACTION 


HE plan chosen called for the selection 
of a problem, a collection of data re- 
lating to it, a period of one or more class 
sessions in which to read widely on the 
subject, and a division of the problem into 
specific questions. Individual students were 
to choose the question in which they were 
most interested, and to work in committees 
until they arrived at an adequate organiza- 
tion. Representatives from each committee 
made up a panel discussion of the problem 
and a summary either by all the students, 
the chairman, or the teacher. 
“Do we need a national child labor law?” 


was selected as the first forum topic. The 
public and school libraries as well as the 
individual homes were scoured for mate- 
rial relating to the subject of child labor. 
Books, magazines, pamphlets, and news- 
paper clippings were collected and brought 
into the classroom, which for the next two 
days resembled a research laboratory. The 
purpose of this preliminary study was to 
acquire some general information about 
the problem. The teacher moved about the 
classroom, assisting in distributing study 
materials, and discussing with individuals 
or groups the nature of their findings. In 
order to further limit the interest area, fac- 
tual data were then organized into five 
specific questions. It was decided that an 
approach to the solution of the problem 
might be possible if the following questions 
could be answered: What do we mean by 
the term “child labor’? What facts do we 
know about child labor in America? What 
are the causes of child labor? How does 
child labor affect the physical, mental, and 
social development of the child? How is 
society affected by child labor? It was later 
decided to combine questions one and two, 
thus making four groups in all. 


ACH student was then asked to select 
the question which he wished to in- 
vestigate, and the class was automatically 
divided into committees. Each committee 
elected its own chairman, who conducted 
the group discussion, assumed responsibility 
for checking in and out all study materials, 
scanned source materials for references rel- 
ative to the particular question, assisted 
those who were having difficulty in locating 
or interpreting information, and main- 
tained order. At the conclusion of the com- 
mittee sessions, each chairman turned in 
a list of all members of his group ranked 
according to the contributions made. 

Two rooms were available and two com- 
mittees were assigned to each. The teacher 
assisted in the initial organization of study 
materials—books and magazines—which 
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were classified and turned over to the ap- 
propriate chairman. Materials giving more 
general information were distributed equal- 
ly among the groups. 

Two class periods were devoted to indi- 
vidual study in the committee meetings. 
During a third period the chairman called 
his group together to organize their find- 
ings. This was accomplished through dis- 
cussion and the development of a detailed 
outline on the board. The committee then 
selected a student to present the collective 
information at a class forum on the follow- 
ing day. 

The teacher appointed a student to act as 
general chairman and discussed his duties 
with him. This appointment is most im- 
portant, for the success of a forum depends 
largely upon the chairman, especially if 
there is a tendency to argue or become side- 
tracked. 

The four divisions then met as a class and 
presented their data. This took an entire 
period of fifty minutes and was followed by 
two sessions devoted to general discussion. 
As a final summary each student was asked 
to write briefly his reaction to the plan of 
preparation and discussion, to state any 
change of opinion which had resulted, and 
if possible to suggest a better division of 
the subject matter based upon the results 
of his study. 

This procedure was pursued throughout 
the semester. No attempt was made to fol- 
low any particular order in selecting topics. 
Generally one led to another, as child labor 
suggested juvenile delinquency, which in 
turn opened up the adult crime problem. 
When possible we linked the results of our 
study to real life situations by means of 
field trips to factories, state institutions, 
courts, and the like. These proved of much 
value in aiding the student to interpret 
through experience the information he had 
acquired. Occasionally it set up bases for 


entirely new opinion, as was illustrated by 
the changed attitude toward mercy killing 
after a visit to the institution for the feeble- 
minded. The class was so much impressed 
by this experience that they selected the 
question of mercy killing for an assembly 
forum. 


EVALUATION 


T IS difficult to state definitely the re- 
sults of the semester's trial, for we had 
no scientific method of adequate measure- 
ment. There were, however, definite and 
significant developments which could be 
observed. Every member of the class en- 
joyed his course in sociology. Each indi- 
vidual had an opportunity to act as chair- 
man and to present a discussion in a gen- 
eral form. All shared alike the frequent ex- 
perience of using indices, tables of contents, 
readers’ guides, and of scanning articles and 
book materials for desired information. By 
using the outline to summarize their col- 
lective findings they saw the advantage of a 
standard and concise form of organization. 
That this had carry-over possibilities has 
been observed in the students’ preparation 
of other subjects, especially in United States 
history. 

The number of students who have since 
come in to talk informally with the teacher 
about current social issues and to bring 
clippings or magazine articles concerning 
these problems suggested that interest was 
more than temporary in many cases. The 
final test, consisting of both subjective and 
objective questions, indicated knowledge of 
the materials studied, and an improvement 
in the ability to organize and to express 
ideas. Each problem studied became in 
reality the student’s own problem. It was 
vital to him, and as such it demanded his 
best effort. Even more satisfactory results 
have attended subsequent use in sociology 
classes of the same approach and procedure. 


























Fiction and Local History 


In a Special Class 


Jane Lee 








RULY, I have never met a more 
negativistic group than the special 
“coaching class’ I faced Septembers 
ago. The members of the class ranged in 
chronological age from fourteen to eigh- 
teen, and their IQ’s ranged from fifty to 
seventy-five. The chief interest of several of 
these young people seemed to be in being 
“kicked out’ of school since, as they were 
unable to secure work, being expelled 
seemed the only way out. Gradually, how- 
ever, my own interest in this locality and 
my requests in class for information con- 
cerning the things here in which my friends 
and I were interested seemed to kindle a 
spark of response. 
Most of the group like the movies, and 
I asked them if they had seen The Farmer 
Takes a Wife, which is a movie about our 
nearby Barge Canal. A few had seen it. 
Then I told them of a novel, Erie Water, 
by Walter D. Edmonds,’ which my friends 





* Boston: Little Brown, 1933. 








We are gradually devising new 
learning experiences for slow learners 
—for pupils limited in reading ability 
and other skills who often have be- 
come discouraged and negative in 
their outlook and their responses. 
This program for arousing interest, 
developing basic skills, and providing 
for the satisfactions of success comes 
from a former teacher in the high 
school at Little Falls, New York, now 
teaching in Westwood, New Jersey. 




















and I were reading and hinted that pos- 
sibly that would be made into a movie also. 
I read the novel to them after going over 
it very carefully and crossing out the parts 
that seemed unsuitable or beyond them. 
This provided opportunity for attention to 
the vocabulary which they would use in 
their reading. 

It is surprising how many materials were 
found to supplement the novel’s account. 
The daily paper, to which we give an hour 
each day, helped a great deal, for it in- 
cludes news of the canal. Along with this 
the members received my shortened version 
of the novel, in which I was careful to use 
their vocabulary and expressions with 
which they had become familiar. In con- 
nection with this the class was given all 
sorts of silent reading check-up lessons. The 
class has seemed to enjoy this study, which 
we call “social science.” (Of course we have 
to be as much like the rest of the high 
school as possible!) 


EXCURSIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


N OUR first excursion only a few 
members of the class were present. It 
seems that the rest were ashamed to be 
seen walking along the street as part of the 
“coaching class.’’ We visited Lock 17, which 
is the highest lift-lock in the western hemi- 
sphere. Our trip gave us leads to the study 
of Little Falls diamonds, of the famous 
potholes which were formed here by a huge 
pre-historic falls, and of different industries 
which were represented by the factories we 
passed on the way to the canal. One day in 
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the spring we went after diamonds and 
really found some of the exquisite little 
stones. 

We built a working model of Lock 17 
together with a barge which we lock 
through. The lock leaks, but the class can 
demonstrate to any visitor just how a lock 
works. We even have our model peopled 
with little pipe-cleaner dolls. Two of the 
boys went to the lock and brought us some 
of the genuine burnt rocks which are pe- 
culiar to this region. 

The class has made a game called “The 
Barge Canal” which is played somewhat 
like “Monopoly” with tiny barges carved 
from soap which are moved, according to 
numbers drawn, from Buffalo to Albany. 
Every lock on the canal is represented. This 
is the result of a great deal of effort in 
studying the booklet which we secured 
from the Division of Canals and Waterways 
of the New York State Department of Pub- 
lic Works. 


FEW artistic members of the class 
A portrayed various scenes from the 
canal in charcoal, crayon, or paint, mostly 
copied from small pictures found in vari- 
ous books. One boy copied a large map 
of the Erie Canal from the end pages of 
Erie Water. We also secured all sorts of 
road maps which we have used constantly. 

In our newspapers we noted the kind and 
amount of goods shipped on the canal, the 
dates of its opening and closing, the cost of 
widening and dredging it, the difficulties 
which arise when cold weather sets in, and 
the source and destination of goods shipped 
through our town. We have used news- 
paper articles with such headings as 
“Widening Canal from Lock 17 to Hansen 
Bridge to Start Soon,” “Repair Work at 
Big Lock,” “Canal Tonnage Drops,” and 
“Large Canadian Grain Shipment on Barge 
Canal.” 

From Erie Water we learned about the 
history of the building of the canal, about 
the growth of cities along its banks, and 


its effect upon industries, and about the 
effect of the railroads upon the canal. We 
were able to make a comparison of prices 
and wages then and now. 

Although I can not say that my class 
has yet learned to enjoy poetry, a few mem- 
bers have liked such poems as “Jim Blud- 
so,’ by John Hay, and parts of “Raging 
Can-all,” from American Ballads and Folk 
Songs, ‘“The Bigler’s Crew,” from Ballads 
and Songs of the Shanty Boy, and “Red 
Iron Ore,” from The Flying Cloud. The 
one song has been ““The Erie Canal’’;? our 
other music has consisted of popular songs 
and old favorites. 


RELATED SKILLS 


UR written work has consisted chiefly 
in writing for materials, writing 
“thank-you letters,” and writing invitations. 
At the suggestion of the pupils we have 
had several ‘‘spell downs” using words from 
their copies of Erie Water. The other spell- 
ing learnings take place in connection with 
their reading check-up work. 

We have had some arithmetic in figuring 
from the dates in the story. We did quite 
a bit in figuring the distance between locks 
in making our game, and found another 
learning experience in discussing the wages 
of our hero, Jerry. 

Because the other high school students 
have “‘hard tests” and because I realize the 
longing on the part of my people to be like 
the others, I made out a “final examina- 
tion.” It is really an objective test of their 
reading ability. It can be taken by the 
lowest member of the class and consists for 
the most part in the multiple-choice and 
true-false type of test. The statements have 
been taken from their daily check-up les- 
sons. The test has little value except in 
giving the pupils added self-respect. 

As a climax to the year’s work, it just 
happens that through a desire on the part 
of the pupils to keep their mimeographed 





* Singing Youth, Boston: C, C. Birchard. 
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copies of Erie Water we have branched into 
quite a study of book binding. The class 
did quite a bit of experimenting with 
marbling and achieved some quite satis- 
factory results by working with ordinary 
enamel paints on water. Some made covers 
from crinkled wrapping paper—colored and 
waxed. One boy took pictures of the canal 
to put in his book. From this we branched 
into the rebinding of old books. We have 
been asked to demonstrate the art of book 
binding to two “normal” groups. I have 
been particularly pleased to see the effect of 
this upon the attitude of pupils, in helping 
their “ego” a bit and giving them a feeling 
of respect for themselves. 

Things just led naturally to a desire to 
study another Edmonds novel, Drums 
Along the Mohawk, the second year. Each 
pupil clipped from the daily paper an 
article, which we read in class, on the mak- 
ing of a movie from the book, and of the 
great interest of the people of this valley 
in both the novel and the movie. 


THE SECOND YEAR 


UR second year together was very 
different. The class was ready in Sep- 
tember to begin work on our new book. 
Luck was with us. Paramount decided to 
film Drums Along the Mohawk in techni- 
color. Our local newspaper—copies of which 
each pupil had daily—carried article after 
article about the filming of the picture, the 
search for the location which would re- 
semble the Mohawk Valley in those early 
days, the outdoor life experience by the 
company on location, humorous incidents 
which occurred in camp, and articles from 
different sources giving the historical back- 
ground of the novel. There was even a 
contest by which children could earn a free 
ticket to the movie by coloring pictures 
from the movie. 
For months these boys and girls lived 
this story. Weeks ahead of the first showing 
of the picture in our town the children 


planned and saved. At last the great day 
came! Our principal gave us permission to 
attend the first matinee. Needless to say we 
were a very appreciative and critical audi- 
ence. 

There followed a great deal of discussion 
in the town concerning the authenticity of 
the picture. The newspaper carried several 
articles criticizing the picture constructively 
and destructively. Certainly my boys and 
girls were sharing in a community interest 
and were better prepared to discuss the 
book and picture than many adults. 

The children made large scrap books, 
pasting in them all the articles and pictures 
of Drums Along the Mohawk that they 
could find. Following the idea put forth 
by the newspaper, prizes were given for the 
best books. We attracted the attention of 
the supervisor of art in the elementary 
grades, and during time outside her regular 
schedule she helped our committees make 
a large frieze of the Mohawk Valley in 
early days. 

It was interesting to note that without 
any suggestion from the teacher many of 
the friendly letters written by the class 
during the year described what we were 
doing in our unit. We had had such a happy 
experience with these two books that it 
was more than I could do to keep up with 
the pupils’ requests to read the book on 
every movie that came to town. We did 
our best with The Swiss Family Robinson, 
The Bluebird, Gulliver's Travels, and even 
secured an old musty book on English 
history from the library to find out if The 
Tower of London were “true.” 

Standard tests given at the end of the 
year showed satisfactory gains had been 
made in the major subjects—gains ranging 
from two months to two years. Our class 
ceased to be a problem group. There was 
interest and understanding where before 
literature, history, and geography had been 
meaningless, and—best of all—I feel that 
every child in that room gained in self- 
respect. 











How High School Seniors Feel 
About Communism, Fascism, 


And Democracy 


Harry W. Porter 








N recent months the loyalty of Ameri- 
cans to democracy and their opposition 
to communism and fascism have stead- 

ily increased. One may wonder, however, 
to what extent these trends represent emo- 
tional rather than rational reactions. A 
recent experiment in a senior high school 
throws some light on this important ques- 
tion. 

A test to determine their attitudes to- 
ward communism, fascism, and democracy 
was given to eighty-three seniors in Ithaca 
High School in three sections of the Ameri- 
can history group. This group was fairly 
representative of the whole senior class 
since each section contained pupils of 
varied interests and abilities. However, part 
of the senior group, approximately the low- 
est ten per cent in intelligence who were 
segregated in so-called remedial classes, 
were not among the pupils studied. 

No special preparation was made by the 








How do students actually feel about 
communism, fascism, and democracy? 
And how well based are their convic- 
tions? The inquiry reported here was 
conducted in the Ithaca Senior High 
School, Ithaca, New York, just before 
the current drive for better teaching 
of democracy and alternative systems 
set in. The author is head of the social 
studies department in that school. 




















pupils. In fact, none of them knew that 
any test was planned until the moment the 
questionnaire was distributed. The group 
was assured that the answers would be 
anonymous. No numbers or other identi- 
fication marks were placed on the test 
papers. 


ATTITUDES EXPRESSED 


HE test was arranged in the same box 

form used for the tabulated results 
shown below in Tables I, II, and III. Pupils 
were asked to place an x mark in the 
column which best described their attitudes 
toward communism, democracy, and _ fas- 
cism; to list arguments or reasons for their 
feeling; and to list the most important 
characteristics of each system. 

The pupils entered into the work of an- 
swering the questions in good spirit, and 
the results show honest effort in virtually 
every case. 

As indicated by the distribution in Table 
I, there was a general tendency for the stu- 
dents to favor democracy and oppose com- 
munism and fascism. Worthy of notice, 
however, is the point that opposition to 
communism was not so pronounced as op- 
position to fascism; 34 per cent expressed 
themselves as only somewhat opposed to 
communism, while 11 per cent declared 
that they have a neutral attitude as com- 
pared with 13 per cent and 7 per cent on 


« 


the question of fascism. 
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Tas.e I: Arritupes ExpressED 



































Strongly Somewhat Somewhat Strongly 
opposed opposed Neutral favorable favorable 
No % No % No % No % No % Total 
Communism 44 53 28 34 9 11 1 1 82! 
Democracy 1 1 5 6 77 93 83 
Fascism 66 80 | 11 13 6 7 83 




















1 One pupil expressed no attitude toward communism. 


SUPPORT OF ATTITUDES 


N judging what pupils submitted as 
reasons for their professed beliefs, it 
was necessary to set up somewhat subjective 
standards of evaluation. For example, state- 
ments such as “I do not like dictatorship” 
and “I do not believe in censorship of news- 
papers and speech”’ were considered accept- 


lished, all statements were examined, and 
the results recorded in Table II. 

This table indicates that twenty-three 
pupils, or 28 per cent, were unable to give 
a single satisfactory reason for their attitude 
toward communism. Ten pupils, or 12 per 
cent, were unable to justify their feeling 
toward fascism. The inability of four pupils 
to explain their attitude toward democracy 


TABLE II: Support or ATTITUDES 























Pupils making at least one Pupils giving no acceptable Average number of rea- 
reasonable statement to reason for professed sonable statements 
justify professed attitude attitude per pupil 
| No. % No. % | 
Communism | 59 72 23 28 | 2.4 
Democracy | 79 95 + 5 | 3.2 
Fascism | 73 88 | 10 12 | 2.6 








able reasons for opposing fascism, but one 
such as “It is not a good form of govern- 
ment” was ruled inadequate. 

A basis for judgment having been estab- 


is perhaps noteworthy. These results will 
tend to discount immediately the results 
noted in Table I as to the pupils’ attitude 
toward communism. It should be seen, too, 


Taste III: Evipence or UNDERSTANDING 























| Pupils stating at least one Pupils stating no Average no. of characteristics 
important characteristic characteristic mentioned per pupil 
| No. % No. % 
Communism | 56 74 20 26 | 1.5 
Democracy | 72 97 | 2 3 | 3 
Fascism | 64 85 } ou 15 | 2.3 








1 A few pupils misinterpreted the directions of the questionnaire. Their answers were completely disregarded and their 
papers not considered in any of the computations for Table ITI. 
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that the average number of reasons stated 
to justify their feelings toward communism 
is low, and that many of those who gave 
acceptable reasons gave only one, which is 
hardly indicative of real understanding or 
reasoned conviction. The considerably 
larger proportion able to state reasons for 
their attitudes toward fascism probably can 
be explained on the basis of the greater 


only 1.5. As was suggested by the informa- 
tion in Table II, they were more familiar 
with the meaning of fascism than com- 
munism, and quite naturally most familiar 
with democracy. 

The characteristics of each type of gov- 
ernment which were best known or con- 
sidered most important by the pupils were 
also tabulated. All acceptable statements 


Tasie IV: Extent anv Quatity or UNDERSTANDING 


Specific characteristics of the three forms of government mentioned by the pupils, 
and the frequency of their appearance 








| Communism Democracy Fascism 
| Dictatorship 27 Government of people or repre- Dictatorship 57 
| sentatives 68 
| Equality, or sharing of wealth 23 Freedom of speech and press 57 Censorship of speech and press 31 
| Religious restrictions 20 | Religious freedom 38 | Militarism 29 
Restrictions on speech and Freedom (not specific) 15 Persecution of minorities 14 
press 18 
Public ownership 15 Equality 11 Aggression and expansion 14 
| Abolition of class distinctions 11 Trial by jury in non-partisan 
courts 11 Lack of freedom 14 
Lack of freedom (not specific) 9 Desire for peace! 8 Religious restrictions 12 
| Militarism 5 Freedom of assembly 6 Exaltation of state 7 
| Community or cooperative 
work 5 Free public education 6 Lack of jury trial 5 
Destruction of individualism 4 Private ownership 5 Government control of industry 4 
Respect for individual 5 
Exaltation of state above in- Minority rights 3 Denial of freedom of assembly 3 
dividual 2 
Minority rule 2 Property protection 4 Destruction of creative thinking 3 
Advocacy of violence 2 Separation of powers or checks 
and balances 14 
Tolerance 1 Nationalism 
Rule by minority 1 

















1 This item was not accepted as a characteristic of democracy in rating the questionnaire. It is included here only as 


an item of interest. 


prominence of fascist activities in the re- 
cent news, and the relative simplicity of 
some aspects of fascism as compared with 
communism. This is indicated, too, by the 
pupils’ statements of the most important 
characteristics of the three forms of govern- 
ment. 

The third table indicates that twenty 
pupils, or 26 per cent, had no knowledge 
of the characteristics of communism, and 
that a smaller, although still considerable, 
number knew nothing about fascism. The 
average number of characteristics of com- 
munism stated by the pupils, moreover, was 


of characteristics were grouped as accurately 
as possible. Only miscellaneous items which 
appeared but once in all papers, and which 
were not of any great significance, were 
omitted in the construction of Table IV. 


ERTAIN items in Table IV, and their 
frequency of appearance, warrant 
special notice. In the list of characteristics 
of communism no single item appears more 
than twenty-seven times. The frequency of 
“dictatorship,” censorship of speech and 
press, and religious restriction would indi- 
cate that to most pupils communism meant 
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Russian communism. But only fifteen men- 
tioned public or government control of 
means of production and distribution. 
Quite a large number made vague state- 
ments about “equal wealth” or “sharing 
wealth”; but many of those who mentioned 
this aspect of theoretical communism indi- 
cated by companion statements that they 


An appreciable number, fifty-seven, or 77 
per cent, listed freedom of speech and 
press. Approximately half the pupils listed 
religious freedom. But one can hardly feel 
convinced of their understanding of demo- 
cratic principles when only five mentioned 
respect for the individual, only three noted 
minority rights, and but a single pupil 
























































TaBLe V 
Relation between professed attitude and knowledge of the characteristics of communism, democracy, and fascism 
‘ Number having no | Number having partial Number having more 
Professed attitude knowledge understanding thorough understanding 
Strongly opposed 7 27 6 
Somewhat opposed 7 15 3 
Communism Neutral 6 3 
Somewhat favorable 
Strongly favorable 
Strongly opposed | 
Somewhat opposed | 
Democracy Neutral 1 
Somewhat favorable 1 2 
Strongly favorable 2 32 34 
Strongly opposed 7 36 19 
Somewhat opposed 1 4 3 
Fascism Neutral 3 2 
Somewhat favorable 
Strongly favorable 























had Russian communism in mind. Eleven 
listed abolition of class distinctions, but 
only two mentioned government by a mi- 
nority. It seems safe to conclude that very 
few pupils have a clear understanding of 
either theoretical communism or commu- 
nism as practiced in Russia. 

The results indicate a fuller knowledge 
of democracy. Sixty-eight pupils, or g2 per 
cent, mentioned the most important aspect 
of democratic government, namely, govern- 
ment by the people or their representatives. 





listed tolerance as an important feature of 
democracy. 

Of the seventy-five papers mentioning the 
characteristics of fascism, fifty-seven, or 76 
per cent, named dictatorship. The promi- 
nence given to the activities of Hitler and 
Mussolini in the news, and consequently 
the idea of dictatorship, probably accounts 
for this high proportion. It may also be the 
reason for the superiority of their knowl- 
edge of fascism over communism. But the 
results by no means reveal a thorough 
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understanding of fascist theory. Only seven 
students, or g per cent, mentioned its exal- 
tation of the state above the individual; 
only two, or less than 3 per cent, noted 
its emphasis on nationalism; and but one 
stated that it involved rule by a minority. 

Table V is a comparison of the attitudes 
and the knowledge concerning the three 
forms of government under consideration. 
It was necessary here to set up arbitrary 
standards as to what answers indicated 
fairly thorough understanding of the terms, 
and to make a distinction between those 
papers which showed only superficial knowl- 
edge and those which showed some under- 
standing. Three levels were recognized: (1) 
knowledge of the terms; (2) some, but not 
full, knowledge; (3) good to excellent 
understanding. These ratings are of course 
quite subjective; in most cases, however, the 
distinction between the classifications was 
easily made. 

Table V indicates that, in general, those 
who understand democracy best are strong- 
ly in favor of it, and those who under- 
stand communism and fascism oppose them. 
It is interesting, but understandable, that 
the only pupil who was neutral in his atti- 
tude toward democracy was one who had 
an adequate understanding of it. Six of the 
nine who expressed a feeling of neutrality 
toward communism did so because they 
knew nothing about it. Three of the five 
who were neutral on fascism may be ac- 
counted for on the same grounds. Thus 
only five of the whole group combined a 
feeling of neutrality toward communism 
and fascism with any understanding of the 
terms. No pupil who exhibited real under- 
standing of the two theories went even so 
far toward agreement as neutrality. Most 
striking, perhaps, is the fact that only nine 
pupils, judged by subjective, but, it is 
hoped, reasonable standards, revealed 
thorough understanding of communism; 
only thirty-seven showed full appreciation 
of democracy; and but twenty-two really 
understood fascism. 


CONCLUSIONS 


p gsmoaplirms these pupils who are 
about to leave high school feel much 
as we should expect them to feel about 
communism, democracy, and fascism. A 
large proportion of those expressing neu- 
tral attitudes did so largely because they 
had no understanding of the terms. Per- 
haps we should be satisfied to find that a 
very large proportion, then, are loyal to 
democracy. 

However, these same pupils reveal what 
amounts to an appalling ignorance of the 
real meaning of these doctrines about which 
they “‘feel’”’ so definitely. In a fascist or com- 
munist nation of the type of Germany or 
Russia, “feeling” is sufficient. It is highly 
desirable there that the people “think with 
their blood.” But this is hardly the hope of 
democracy. 

Now it may be said with truth that these 
young people can be effective citizens with- 
out knowing the intricacies of all current 
European “isms.” But the question must be 
asked: Can they be effective democratic 
citizens if they are not acutely aware that 
respect for the individual, recognition of 
minority rights, and tolerance are at the 
heart of democracy; and that denial of these 
principles is characteristic of fascism and 
communism? For it is through the destruc- 
tion of these principles, destruction carried 
on in the name of patriotism and American- 
ism, that the evils of fascism and commu- 
nism will come, if they do come, to 
America. 

It is not enough that our citizens should 
revere the name of democracy and loathe 
the words fascism and communism. They 
must thoroughly understand the funda- 
mentals of democracy—its spirit as well as 
its form—and understand as well the meth- 
ods of opposing systems. For fascism and 
communism, it should be repeated, are dan- 
gerous to America only if they can win the 
acceptance of a gullible people by parading 
as the saviors of democracy. 























Using the Newspaper in Social 


Studies Instruction 


Evan B. Clogston 








ORE and more articles in current 
professional magazines favor the 
functional approach to social 
studies instruction, but specific methods or 
techniques to be used are less frequently 
set forth. While many teachers are in sym- 
pathy with the general idea, the wide di- 
vergence from older methods of instruction 
prevents many from putting into practice 
what they believe. Social studies members 
of the staff of our large high school felt that 
the small portion of weekly time devoted 
to current events as reported in magazines 
designed for classroom use, with their peri- 
odic tests emphasizing memorization of the 
contents of the magazines, was scarcely sufhi- 
cient. Also, the visits to points of civic in- 
terest, though helpful, did not contribute 
in any vital way to the adjustment of pupils 
to their everyday life. It seemed evident 
that something more pertinent should re- 
ceive the focus of attention. 
Out of the search for this “something,” 








Social studies teachers believe in 
giving attention to current happen- 
ings and issues, but often find it diffi- 
cult to relate their consideration to 
other aspects of the social studies that 
are needed for background. We be- 
lieve in effective use of newspapers, 
but have little time to plan their use 
adequately. The head of the social 
studies department in the Crane Tech- 
nical High School, Chicago, reports 
an effort to overcome both weaknesses. 




















two facts claimed consideration. First, the 
daily contact with local newspapers reported 
by the students showed that though read 
primarily perhaps for sports and comics, 
the newspapers yet bear to the fringe of 
their consciousness an incidental stream of 
news items of more or less social signifi- 
cance. The press therefore, seemed a logical 
source of day-by-day reading material, a 
source which students would use long after 
leaving school. Obviously if they could 
be taught to read these papers inteliigently 
and discriminatingly, using the textbook 
information as interpretative reference 
knowledge, they would acquire a critical 
attitude toward civic news that would be 
helpful to them as adult citizens. 

The second fact came to light in the at- 
tempt to answer the question “What ma- 
terial in the newspapers should be read?” 
There had to be some classification of the 
news items if orderly study was to result. 
Textbooks in history, civics, and economics 
were scanned page by page. Certain general- 
ized fields of social activity seemed to out- 
line themselves. Inspection of a series of 
newspapers showed almost daily accounts 
of happenings in these fields. 


AVING decided on the newspapers as 

a main source of social studies read- 

ing, and upon the general classification of 
the news items as revealed by textbook em- 
phasis, a technique of news analysis and a 
reorganization of text reading became nec- 
essary. The more or less chronological re- 
cital of events in the history texts was 
rearranged about live topics. Some of the 
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newer books lend themselves readily to this 
type of organization. 


SYLLABUS 


MIMEOGRAPHED syllabus (now 

many times revised) provides the as- 
signment instructions for the semester. For 
instance, a ‘‘general viewpoint page” in the 
United States history syllabus lists the fields 
of inquiry, the first five being the basis of 
the work of the first semester and the other 
five the basis of the work of the second se- 
mester: (1) taxation—paying for govern- 
mental services; (2) agriculture—the soil 
and its workers; (3) education in a democ- 
racy; (4) transportation and communica- 
tion; (5) changing government; (6) public 
services—what we get for our money; (7) 
industrial readjustment; (8) government 
and business; (g) pressure groups and propa- 
ganda; and (10) international relations. The 
following excerpt from the guidesheet on 
industrial readjustment further indicates 
the nature of the procedure. 


General View. During the span of our his- 
tory we have passed from an economic system 
where production occurred in the home to one 
of highly specialized production in factories. 
This change came through the Industrial 
Revolution. 

Formerly the worker was assured a moderate 
economic independence with a fair degree of 
wholesome social activity. He produced for 
use and exchange without great surplus, goods 
in whose manufacture he experienced the joy 
of craftsmanship. 

As time went on ard machinery brought 
about high concentration of population and 
factories in cities, the old conditions of the 
worker passed away. Now he became a de- 
pendent on the factory for employment, while 
its long hours and monotony created desire 
for passive commercial amusement. Produc- 
tion for the market led to detailed division of 
labor resulting in direct loss of personal in- 
terest in the product. 

Production for the market also led to disre- 
gard for the demand for the product, thus 
bringing about maladjustment of production, 


and thereby interfering with the exchange of 
goods. An unhappy effect on the standard of 
living of the common man resulted. 

It becomes increasingly evident that there 
is needed some coordinating system of deter- 
mining with accuracy the relative amounts of 
goods needed to be produced, some sort of 
planning in which the benefits accruing from 
industrial development may be more widely 
distributed. Relief as we know it now is but 
an emergency form of adjustment to this faulty 
distribution and must give way to a more 
permanent and wholesome arrangement. 


Find the Evidence 


1. Our changing industrial structure: colo- 
nial occupations, early national industries, 
granger laws, corporations, business consolida- 
tion, trusts, “big business.” 

2. Changing ways of living: colonial social 
classes, colonial recreations and amusements, 
colonial families, early national social condi- 
tions, Preemption Act of 1841, mining fron- 
tier, immigration, influence of huge cities, 
institutionalized services, inventions of conven- 
iences, muckrakers, modern amusements. 

3. Industrial problems: panics, depressions, 
hard times, sectionalism, strikes, relief, distri- 
butions, social chasm between worker and 
owner employer, unemployment, technologi- 
cal change, absentee ownership, control of 
public utilities, crime. 

Look for terms like the following and define 
them: 


1. urbanization 11. combine 
2. woman suffrage 12. mass production 
3. segregation 13. vertical integra- 
4. racketeering tion 
5. race riots 14. industrial decen- 
6. minimum wage tralization 
7. workmen's com- 15. business cycle 
pensation 16. profit sharing 
8. “welfare” capital- 17. personnel man- 
ism agement 
g. sweating system 18. giltedge security 
10. yellow-dog con- 
tract 


EMBERS of the class are grouped into 
“committees” of twelve students. 
Each student receives a copy of one of the 
five different texts supplied to each com- 
mittee. Page references are omitted, but by 
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using the indices and tables of contents, 
and by rapid scanning, material covering 
the items under Find the Evidence is gar- 
nered by the students as a collective, coop- 
erative piece of investigation. The eighteen 
terms to be defined afford further motiva- 
tion for acquiring background. In the 
meantime the newspapers are searched daily 
for accounts touching on any of the indi- 
cated concepts or phases of the unit. Dupli- 
cate daily copies of leading newspapers are 
made available during each school week by 
a group fund contributed by the students 
themselves, the cost being about two cents 
per week per student. 

Each pupil is also provided with an in- 
struction sheet such as is illustrated below. 


1. Textbook work 


a) Read the textbook and take running 
notes on all items relating to the unit being 
studied. 

b) Do the things suggested by the unit 
worksheet. 


2. Newspaper and periodical work 


a) Read any and all articles related to the 
unit being studied. 

b) List these articles as indicated in the 
following sample: 

“City Approves Relief Tax” Tribune page 
2 Sept. 23 

“Illinois Relief Ends” Herald page 1 Sept. 
21 

“Relief Official Ousted” News page 3 Sept. 
22 

c) State in not more than three sentences 
the gist of the most important article read. 
Note any discrepancies as revealed by differ- 
ent papers and suggest why the accounts are 
different. 

d) What is the problem revealed by the 
article? Of what larger recurring problem 
is it a part? 


‘ e) What solution is desirable? 
f) What prevents a solution at present? 
g) What must be done to arrive at the solu- 
tion? 
h) What agencies are available to help 
bring about the solution? 
1) How did this event affect you personally? 
7) What can you do to assist in getting the 
proper solution? 
k) How was democracy helped or hindered 
by the event? 


Answers to these items should be written. 
The students on one committee may turn 
in a cooperative report for the group. As 
both text and newspaper work is expected 
of all, each student should be able to dis- 
cuss individually all material turned in by 


his group. 


HE committee members go over the 
accumulated material together in a stu- 
dent conference, discussing and analyzing 
the newspaper items according to the points 
listed. After the group has worked on a 
unit for about three weeks a conference 
with the instructor is held which usually 
uncovers added information and corrects 
misconceptions and erroneous interpreta- 
tions—which may also, of course, be dealt 
with earlier if they are discovered. 
Newspaper and periodical work provides 
practice in the recognition of socially sig- 
nificant happenings and gives opportunity 
to reduce a reported item to its essential 
meaning. It also stimulates critical evalua- 
tion of the news. The group discussions and 
vigorous attempts to arrive at sound judg- 
ments and solutions are conducive to a 
healthy outlook and are far more vital than 
knowing that the city treasurer has a score 
of assistants in the southwest corner cf the 
city hall. 











The Literature of American 
Politics and Government 


1939 and 1940 


Phillips Bradley 








VENTS at home and abroad during 
the past two years have upset many 
of the traditional habits of action— 

and of thought—to which we had become 
accustomed. ““The shape of things to come” 
had cast its shadow across this period even 
earlier than 1939. There were storm warn- 
ings of conflict in the domestic as well 
as the international sphere which observers 
had begun to note and which the returns 
of successive Gallup Polls had reflected. 

At home the most startling institutional 
change is no doubt the ending of the third- 
term tradition. This “custom of the Consti- 
tution” became the major issue of the 1940 
presidential election. The voters gave a 
conclusive answer quite different from that 
which politicians sought to erect into a 
legislative fiat—even a constitutional pre- 








This article reviews books on Ameri- 
can government that appeared be- 
tween, the spring of 1939 and Novem- 
ber 1, 1940. It will be followed in 
March with a review of books about 
international relations and govern- 
ments abroad published during the 
same period. 

Similar articles by Dr. Bradley, who 
is professor of government in Queens 
College, New York City, appeared in 
March and April, 1937, and in April 
and May, 1939. 




















scription—of American government. Abroad 
the outbreak of the second world war in 
a quarter century—and even more its na- 
ture and conduct as a “total war’’—not only 
upset the tenor of American life but pro- 
foundly modified our conceptions of na- 
tional defense. 

As was noted in the review of the Litera- 
ture of Politics for 1937 and 1938, these 
and other events are affecting not only the 
pace but the objectives of scholarship. We 
are continuously better equipped to under- 
stand contemporary events through the il- 
lumination writers are giving to their back- 
ground and current manifestations. The 
literature of politics and government is no 
exception; it is indeed a pioneer in relating 
contemporary events to their intelligent 
appraisal in terms of historical origins, psy- 
chological interpretations, and economic 
interplays, and social motivations. 

This review will attempt to present some 
of the major events and trends of the period 
which are significant to social studies teach- 
ers and then to relate some of the vast 
literature available to its effective use in 
personal investigation and classroom ac- 
tivity. 

POLITICAL SCENE—1940 
HE campaign of 1940 will go down in 
American history for more than the 
end of the third-term tradition. While it 
may be true that there is nothing new under 
the sun in politics, the tactics and appeals 
in this campaign will iong remain a high— 
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or low—point in our national politics. It 
may indeed be looked back on as the small 
cloud on the horizon of totalitarian politi- 
cal techniques in America. Sky writing of 
campaign slogans, the dropping of leaflets 
from the air, and other new devices were 
only the externals of what became increas- 
ingly an appeal to emotion rather than to 
reason. 

Mr. Willkie developed remarkably dur- 
ing the campaign in his effectiveness in ap- 
pealing to popular support. From some- 
what coldly detached aloofness in which the 
“people” almost always appeared in the 
third person, he proceeded to interpret his 
appeal for election as a ‘“‘crusade.’”’ There 
was never much effort—as is true in totali- 
tarian political campaigns—to define what 
the crusade was for or about. Indeed, the 
platforms of the parties were as little dis- 
tinguishable as in previous campaigns. But, 
as we have heard, the crusade is to continue. 
And we are to witness in the coming months 
and years the activities and tactics of a 
“loyal” opposition (a term incidentally 
taken over from the British parliamentary 
system). In this new climate of politics in 
America, it is most important to reappraise 
the workings of our political system. 


EHIND political campaigns there lie 

the habits, attitudes, prejudices, and 
responses of the people. Public opinion in 
every country, whether democratic or totali- 
tarian, somehow gets translated into popu- 
lar support of or opposition to government. 
Harwood L. Childs’ An Introduction to 
Public Opinion’ is an effort to present in 
a brief compass the elements of public 
opinion and the ways in which it is mobi- 
lized. He begins with an inquiry into the 
problems of public relations, the concept 
of public interest, and the nature of public 
opinion. He goes on to analyze the forma- 
tion of opinion and the way in which propa- 
ganda operates in democracies and in 
dictatorships. He includes illustrations of 





*New York: Wiley, 1940. 


his various points from many countries and 
so offers interesting comparisons for Ameri- 
can readers in the use—and abuse—of 
public opinion in the making of policy. 

Two recent texts in the field of public 
opinion are especially noteworthy contribu- 
tions to an understanding of public opin- 
ion. The first is Charles W. Smith, Jr’s, 
Public Opinion in a Democracy.* The sub- 
title “A Study in American Politics” indi- 
cates the nature of the approach. The 
author follows through from the more gen- 
eral aspects of public opinion, parties, and 
campaigns to the influence of public opin- 
ion upon legislative, administrative, and 
judicial agencies. He illustrates the various 
facets of public opinion in action by a 
wealth of incidents from American and 
foreign experience. This is the more useful 
single volume on the psychology of politics 
which has recently appeared. The author’s 
style is informal and readily understand- 
able at the high school level. 

Public Opinion® by William Albig is a 
more elaborate study of the nature of pub- 
lic opinion, the techniques and vehicles of 
propaganda, the relations of leader and 
rank and file, the measurement of public 
opinion. The author has brought together 
the most comprehensive collection of data 
and illustration, and provides the best 
reading list in the field that has recently 
appeared. 

One of the most interesting studies of 
“American Parties in Action” is Pendelton 
Herring’s The Politics of Democracy.* The 
author believes that democracy can be a 
more effective instrument for translating 
human interests and desires into policy 
than can any totalitarian political regime. 
He, too, treats of the nature and function- 
ing of public opinion in popular govern- 
ment. He goes on to analyze the sources of 
party cleavage in the economic and social 
structure of a great society, the function 





? New York: Prentice Hall, 1939. 
> New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939. 
*New York: Norton, 1940. 
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of the politician in reconciling differences 
into workable formulas of action, the struc- 
ture and activities of parties, and the rela- 
tion of parties to administration. He has 
written simply and entertainingly, and il- 
luminated many of the clichés of politics 
by taking the reader behind the scenes 
through quoting extensively from the biog- 
raphies of politicians and the incidents of 
our political history. What so often are 
treated as symptoms of democratic weak- 
ness, even pathological defects, he considers 
—and makes a good case for treating as— 
evidence of the normal and indeed sound 
functioning of a democratic system. The 
book is illustrated with cartoons and prints. 

In the same vein is J. T. Salter’s The 
Pattern of Politics.’ The author has fol- 
lowed his earlier works with a somewhat 
discursive account of politics as practiced 
in America. The unique value of this study 
lies in the many glimpses into the habits, 
practices, and morals of politicians—from 
the cross-roads to the Capitol. There are 
here many illustrations of Senator Pat Har- 
rison’s homely aphorism that “public mor- 
ality begins at Vinegar Bend.’’ These two 
books should do much to make the poli- 
tician in our midst become a more re- 
spectable and responsible citizen than he 
is often considered. It is time we debunked 
the prevalent attitude that politics is so 
corrupt a profession that decent citizens 
should have nothing to do with it. 

A different approach to American polli- 
tics in action is presented in Arthur Hol- 
combe’s The Middle Classes in American 
Politics.© The author believes that Ameri- 
can politics can be explained primarily by 
recognizing the significant place of the 
middle class in American life, a place which 
he believes is not held by any similar class— 
in size or significance—in any other coun- 
try. He traces here the influence of the 
middle class from the framing of the Con- 
stitution to the present day, and then 


*New York: Macmillan, 1940. 
* Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1940. 


analyzes distribution of political power in 
terms of the social and economic com- 
plexion of our representative system. The 
book is full of shrewd and thought-provok- 
ing insights which are significant for a 
stable political order in this country, such 
as: ““Perhaps no change during the last half 
century in America strikes the contempo- 
rary observer as more significant than the 
change in the relations between Wall Street, 
Main Street and Pennsylvania Avenue. It 
is more than a change of attitude. It is a 
change in the essential character of the 
American Commonwealth.” 


HE rise of the Gallup and earlier polls 

has revived interest in what may be 
called political statistics. Two recent publi- 
cations are noteworthy contributions both 
to our knowledge about how the American 
electorate has reacted in the past and how 
its attitudes are affected by sectional, eco- 
nomic, and social forces. Cortez A. M. Ew- 
ing’s Presidential Elections’ is a narrative 
analysis based on statistics of elections from 
1860 to 1936. The author examines sec- 
tionalism in its changing manifestations 
since the Civil War, the influence of third 
parties, the statistical results of our indirect 
election of the President through the elec- 
toral college, and the continuing geo- 
graphic differences in party loyalty. One 
interesting conclusion which emerges from 
the election returns is the smaller influence 
of the South on national politics since the 
Civil War. As Professor Ewing put it, ““The 
section is as yet outside the main stream of 
American political thinking. If it were to 
let down the bars to political participation 
it might become again after an absence of 
one hundred years [sic], part of the organic 
American political public.” 





*Norman: Univ. of Oklahoma Press, 1940. One as- 
pect of the South’s non-participation results from the 
poll-tax provisions in southern state constitutions and 
legislation. The most useful symposium to date under 
this question is The Poll Tax (a report of the Southern 
Conference for Human Welfare). Washington: Ameri- 
can Council on Public Aairs, 1940. 
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Dr. Louis H. Bean’s Ballot Behavior is a 
more restricted study of statistical varia- 
tions in party voting in national elections 
from 1896 to the present. Both these studies 
are major contributions to an understand- 
ing of American politics. They offer useful 
procedures for further analysis at the state 
and local level also. They are the first ade- 
quate studies in a new field of political 
investigation. 

Contemporary American politics are 
after all little more than the resolution of 
the basic conflicts which have underlain 
policy throughout our history. Jefferson 
and Hamilton have stood symbolically for 
opposing views of the nature and purposes 
of government in America. The period in 
which they symbolized party loyalties and 
programs, often reviewed by the scholars, 
has never come more alive than in Eliza- 
beth Page’s The Tree of Liberty.’ This 
novel about “The Howards of Virginia’ — 
fore-shortened in the recent film from the 
point of view of its political interest— 
covers the political conflict in this country 
from the Seven Years’ War almost to the 
War of 1812. It is a distinguished contribu- 
tion to an understanding of political forces 
and issues in American life—in a form that 
high school students will find entrancing. 
Tidewater against Piedmont, merchants 
and patroons against artisans and leaders of 
the farmers, is the theme of the story, which 
ranges from Virginia to Rhode Island. It 
should be read by every student of Ameri- 
can history or contemporary American 
civics—and will be by any who can lay 
his hands on it. 


HE flavor of country politics is too 
rapidly disappearing in the onrushing 
urbanization of American life today. Bel- 
lamy Partridge’s Country Lawyer" is one of 
those all too rare vignettes of American life 
as it was three quarters of a century ago 





® Washington: American Council on Public Affairs, 


1940. 
* New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939. 


when the small town was still a dominant 
force in our national life. The author's 
father was a leading member of the bar in 
an up-state New York village. In those 
days the lawyer in the small town per- 
formed many functions, not least that of 
political mentor of his party group. Much 
more, however, he was, with the doctor and 
the lawyer, the father confessor of his com- 
munity. Mr. Partridge has caught the color 
and flavor of small town life where politics 
was indigenous and life was on the whole 
happy. Few books have painted the life 
that has been America for two and one- 
half out of our three centuries more clearly 
or charmingly. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


HE Supreme Court controversy of 1937 

marked a turning point in the course 
of interpretation of New Deal legislation 
in terms of constitutional principles. There 
has been relatively little analysis since of 
these principles in the formal literature of 
the Constitution. Edward Jerome’s Prob- 
lem of the Constitution" is a brief for a 
constitutional interpretation that would 
make it an instrument for restricting gov- 
ernment in its action on personal and 
property rights. Mr. Jerome’s principal 
thesis is that we are confronted by an in- 
escapable choice—‘“‘between democracy with 
no written constitution and government by 
representatives controlled by the constitu- 
tion according to its true legal meaning.” 
He inveighs against the expansion of na- 
tional power in social and economic affairs 
and wishes to maintain the sovereignty of 
the state in these areas of governmental 
action. What is the “true legal meaning of 
the constitution” is one of those questions 
which fluctuate—however haltingly _ re- 
flected in Supreme Court decisions—in the 
long run with the tides of popular demands 
upon government. This volume is a useful 
counter-weight to some of the publications 





* New York: Whittlesey House, 1939. 
™ New York: Longmans, Green, 1939. 
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already noted in the April, 1939, issue of 
this journal, which present briefs on the 
opposite side of the question of the ex- 
pansion of national power. 

John Mabry Mathews’ The American 
Constitutional System™ in its revised edi- 
tion is the best single volume now avail- 
able on the law of the Constitution. His- 
torical in approach and analytical in treat- 
ment, it provides an up-to-daie and simply 
written gloss on the principies of the Con- 
stitution as interpreted by the Supreme 
Court. 

It is unusual for sitting judges to define 
their concept of the Constitution for lay- 
men. Judge Florence E. Allen’s This Con- 
stitution of Ours* is a happy exception to 
the rule. Judge Allen of the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, the first woman 
to be appointed a federal judge, here pre- 
sents in less than 200 pages a clear frame- 
work of thinking about the Constitution. 
She conceives of the Constitution as a liv- 
ing instrument of popular action for the 
general wefare in defense of civil liberties 
and in the promotion of national interests 
(as against states’ rights). 


THE SUPREME CouRT 


URING the past two years the papers 

and some opinions of three of our 
Supreme Court judges have been published. 
They offer again valuable insights into the 
pattern of thinking now dominant on the 
Supreme Court. Mr. Justice Harlan Stone's 
Public Control of Business** includes many 
of his significant decisions, majority and 
dissenting. He is today the most influential 
member of the Court in shaping constitu- 
tional principles to meet the new conditions 
which concern us. Here are expounded not 
only technical problems before the Court, 
but those broad principles which infuse the 
“inarticulate major premises” of his think- 
ing. 


"New York: McGraw-Hill, 1940. 
“New York: Putnams, 1940. 
“New York: Howell Soskin, 1940. 


The earlier papers of two recent ap- 
pointees to the Supreme Court similarly 
reflected their thinking as they saw the 
issues which they must decide before they 
were appointed. Mr. Justice Felix Frank- 
furter’s Law and Politics’® ranges over such 
topics as the Supreme Court: Its Political 
and Judicial Functions, the Liberties of a 
Free People, Labor and the Courts, Gov- 
ernment and Administration, Business and 
the Courts, Law and Science. These papers, 
collected from many sources, chart the 
course which he is already following in his 
early opinions. Mr. Justice William Doug- 
las’ Democracy and Finance* is similarly 
prophetic of the direction of his thought. 
He has been primarily concerned, as chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, with problems of governmental 
regulation of finance. Most of these papers 
deal with this field. He explores, however, 
with insight and acumen, such questions 
as administrative government and educa- 
tion in government and law. 


THE NATIONAL ADMINISTRATION 


AJOR developments in the national 

government have been few during 
the past two years. It is becoming increas- 
ingly evident that sound administration is 
the nexus of effective response to popular 
interest in good government. The present 
drive toward national defense makes even 
more emphatic the creation of an effective 
administrative structure and pattern for 
our national government. The main lines 
of governmental reorganization were laid 
down in 1938. They have been imple- 
mented by a series of Reorganization 
Orders which have rearranged some of the 
so-called “independent establishments” in 
a more logical and integrated system of 
over-all control. The passage of the Hatch 
and the Ramspack Bills are indications that 
the relation between politics and public 
service is increasingly recognized by the 
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Congress. The Hatch Bill provides for the 
elimination of some of the more overt 
forms of political pressure by and on gov- 
ernment employees. The Ramspack Bill 
“covers in’’ most government employees not 
now included in the competitive civil serv- 
ice. These two bills mark very real ad- 
vance in the organization and conduct of 
our civil-service system.*? 

No development in our national govern- 
ment has been more significant in the past 
decade or so than experiment in more ef- 
fective public relations. A complex of agen- 
cies, programs, and activities so vast and 
intricate as is our national government, can 
be understood by the voters only if these 
agencies, programs, and activities are trans- 
lated into comprehensible terms. This is a 
question of first-rate importance at all levels 
of government—national, state, and local. 
To the degree that government is made un- 
derstandable in the myriad variety of its re- 
sponses to popular desires, it is likely that 
democracy can function effectively. While 
government remains remote in its workings 
and aloof in its dealings, the opportunity 
for willful or merely ignorant misrepre- 
sentation of its activities is a constant threat 
to democratic action. 

There has been all too little objective 
analysis of how governmental public rela- 
tions have been carried out at any level of 
our government—national, state, or local. 
James L. McCamy’s Government Pub- 
licity'® is the first adequate study of official 
public relations at the national level. Dr. 
McCamy presents a careful summary of the 
types of publicity developed in Washing- 
ton, especially during the last ten years, 
the channels of communication with the 
public which have been utilized—or created 
—and the techniques of presentation which 
governmental agencies have adapted to 
their own needs. Incidentally it ought to 





17 Other volumes on administration will be reviewed 
in a later issue. 

* Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1939. 

* New York: Harper, 1940. 


be noted that public relations is fast becom- 
ing an important and exciting career. 


THE PRESIDENCY 


It is not perhaps surprising that the presi- 
dency has been subjected to more critical 
analysis in 1940 than in any previous year, 
very likely in any decade in the past. Three 
books have appeared during 1940 on vari- 
ous aspects of the presidency. Harold J. 
Laski’s The American Presidency,® Pendel- 
ton Herring’s Presidential Leadership,” 
and Edward S. Corwin’s The President” 
offer more interesting contrasts in treat- 
ment than in point of view. Each offers 
significant insights into the workings of the 
presidency on both the legislative and the 
executive sides. Each indicates, too, how 
significant, perhaps predominant, has be- 
come, as Woodrow Wilson pointed out 
more than thirty years ago, the President’s 
role as popular leader. 


CONGRESS 


HERE has been little or no intensive 

study of Congress during the past two 
years. An increasingly important function 
of Congress—which has developed especially 
since 1920—is its investigatory activity. This 
function has more than a legislative utility 
in aiding Congress to frame policy more 
effectively on the basis of facts organized 
and interpreted by investigating commit- 
tees. It provides also a popular check on 
administrative independence (if not, as 
often charged, on administrative irresponsi- 
bility), by bringing to bear on the admin- 
istration the attitudes and doubts of the 
people’s representatives in Congress. M. 
Nelson McGeary’s The Developments of 
Congressional Investigative Power is a 
helpful inquiry into the way in which this 
power has been organized and utilized by 
Congress. He describes the development of 
investigatory committees in both houses 





* New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1940. 
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especially during the past two decades, the 
way in which they have conducted their in- 
quiries, and the areas into which Congress 
has thought it worth while to push its 
scrutiny beyond the formal reports of ad- 
ministrative agencies themselves. 

T. V. Smith’s The Legislative Way of 
Life®* is a unique study of the “problem,” 
“personnel,” and “product” of the legisla- 
tive way. Unanalytical in approach it never- 
theless goes to the heart of the legislative 
process. No study by an American legisla- 
ture takes the reader so intimately and 
effectively behind the scenes or appraises 
the legislative process more acutely. ‘These 
hundred pages give the reader a real idea 
of what legislation is about and how the 
legislature thinks and functions. They dis- 
sipate the all too current cynicism about 
the motives and actions of the seven theu- 
sand odd men and women who make our 
laws. The perspectives which Mr. Smith, 
both philosopher and legislator, opens up 
ought to be the common knowledge of 
every American citizen. 


SOME RECURRENT NATIONAL PROBLEMS 


F national defense is today the major 

problem of domestic politics and ad- 
ministration, it is not less true—probably 
more so—that our hard-won advances in eco- 
nomic and social life must be protected by 
the constant vigilance of the people. Despite 
the criticisms which have been levelled at 
them—from both the right and the left— 
perhaps the two most significant advances 
of the past decade were the National Labor 
Relations and the Social Security Acts. 
Their significance lies in their psychologi- 
cal, even more than in their practical, ef- 
fects so far. If workers feel secure in their 
opportunity to carry through organization 
for their own needs without the fear of 
reprisal by their employers, they are likely 
to be more effective, both as workers and 
citizens. If people look forward to old age, 
to accident, to unemployment, without the 
spectre of the poor house confronting them, 


there will be better families and neighbor- 
hoods in the nation. 

Out of the many books published during 
the past three years on the functioning of 
the Wagner Act, three dealing with differ- 
ent aspects of the problem may be noted 
for reference. Robert R. Brooks’ Unions 
of Their Own Choosing* follows his earlier 
When Labor Organizes with a more inten- 
sive study of the operation of the National 
Labor Relations Board. It is by all odds the 
best general account of the NLRB avail- 
able. Written popularly, but with scholar- 
ly adherence to the record, it is a revealing 
indication of how effective an instrument 
in giving labor a sense of security the 
NLRB has been. It is perhaps the best 
source against which to appraise the find- 
ings of the current investigating committee 
of the House of Representatives. 

Morris L. Cooke and Philip Murray’s 
Organized Labor and Production®® is well 
described by its subtitle, “Next Steps in In- 
dustrial Democracy.” Mr. Murray has re- 
cently been elected president of the CIO. 
Mr. Cooke is one of the outstanding in- 
dustrial engineers in America. This co- 
operative study brings the point of view 
of labor and management together in an 
analysis of the basic problems in industria] 
management. As government comes increas- 
ingly to participate in, even to determine, 
the nature and conduct of industrial enter- 
prise, the findings set forth are all the more 
relevant to our present problems. The 
place and rights of labor in the national- 
defense program may well determine the ef- 
fectiveness with which it is prosecuted. 
Here these questions are cogently analyzed 
and the framework of a sound labor-rela- 
tions program reasonably presented—all the 
more so since they represent the joint views 
of industrial engineering and progressive 
labor leadership. 

Behind planning lies the law. In Social 
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Change and Labor Law** Malcolm Sharp 
and Charles O. Gregory of the University 
of Chicago Law School present in brief 
compass the background of our labor legis- 
lation, state and national, in the light of 
constitutional limitations. There is no study 
available which so clearly and effectively 
summarizes the development of labor-legis- 
lation policy in this country. 

The other basic advance of the 1930's 
was in the field of social security. Our Social 
Security Act is the product not merely of 
American thought but of European experi- 
ence. In Old Age Security?" Margaret Grant 
has analyzed the social and financial prob- 
lems and trends of our social-security pro- 
gram. It is a technical study which can 
fairly be called definitive. In the controver- 
sies which have already arisen and which 
will no doubt increase over the social-se- 
curity program, this study provides an in- 
dispensable background of data and ap- 
praisal. 


STATE GOVERNMENT 


TATE government and its operation 
has been only incidentally analyzed 
outside the textbooks and state manuals. 
The institutional forms and procedures, 
the activities and programs of state govern- 
ment, are rich fields for further investiga- 
tion. Numerous studies of individual states 
appeared as a result of the initiative of 
Professors Burgess and Dunning at Colum- 
bia at the turn of the century. We now need 
similar studies regarding the experience 
and the changes of nearly half a century. 
One significant study of this type has ap- 
peared during the last two years. Leslie 
Lipson’s The American Governor,?* by an 
English student of American government, 
is the first adequate study of the governor's 
office. It is likely for long to remain the 
standard. His subtitle “From Figurehead 
to Leader” indicates that the author does 





* Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1939. 

7 Washington: Social Science Research Council, Com- 
mittee on Social Security, 1939. 

** Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press, 1939. 
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not depart from the American interpreta- 
tion of one hudred and fifty years of the 
governor’s place in state government. The 
volume is marked not only by a compre- 
hensive summary of American experience 
but by many shrewd insights into the 
workings of the chief executive's office from 
the point of view of an Englishman’s ac- 
quaintance with parliamentary govern- 
ment. 

A model for a manual of state govern- 
ment for use in the schools is Thorsten V. 
Kalijarvi and William C. Chamberlain’s 
The Government of New Hampshire®® a 
comprehensive guide to the constitutional 
and legislative basis of state government in 
that state. There are ample references for 
classroom projects. It would have been 
useful had the authors included more about 
the politics and policies of the state. There 
are also helpful chapters on county, state, 
and town government. 

What states can do in terms of economic 
and social improvement for the people is 
determined very largely by the taxes they 
collect. The states vary widely in the types 
of taxes they assess and the amounts they 
collect under different types. Interesting 
comparisons can be made as to the efficien- 
cy of state governments by comparing their 
sources of revenue and the distribution 
which they make of their taxes—expended 
either directly or through local units. Tax 
Yields—1939* is the first annual compila- 
tion of tax data from the forty-eight states. 
It is an invaluable source book for teachers 
interested in making their state government 
more real to their students. 

State government is a rich source for the 
exploration of how government works in 
practice. One of the basic sources for an 
understanding of government at any level 
is to be found in the published reports 
which flow in an increasing stream from the 
presses. Only recently has it been possible 
to find in a single volume an effective guide 
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to the historical development of state publi- 
cations in all their variety and bulk. Jerome 
K. Wilcox’s Manual on the Use of State 
Publications" is an indispensable source 
book. Here for the first time is a critical 
appraisal on the development and content 
of state documents in the legislative and 
administrative fields. It is a definitive guide. 
The critical essays on various types of state 
documents and the careful annotations of 
individual series make it an indispensable 
adjunct to any social studies library where 
study of how government really functions 
is carried on. 


LOcAL GOVERNMENT 


O significant developments have oc- 
curred during the past two years in 


new forms or practices in local government. 
We have arrived, however, at a point where 
critical appraisal of urban life and munici- 
pal government is advancing in several 
notable directions. Attention to the basic 
economic and social problems which con- 
front America has induced various types of 
study of the urban scene. 

A large-scale study of ‘“‘what makes a city 
good,” begun some years ago, has come to 
fruition in two slim but exciting volumes 
by E. L. Thorndike. Your City** and r44 
Smaller Cities.** Professor Thorndike’s 
study includes a comparative analysis of 
some three hundred items, social, economic, 
and political, for 310 cities of 30,000 or 
more population. The results of compari- 
sons of the data under the various headings 
results in an index of how good (compara. 
tively) different cities are. 744 Smaller Cities 
includes 159 cities between 20,000 and 





"Chicago: American Library Association, 1940. At- 
tention should also be given to a series entitled Public 
Documents, edited by Jerome K. Wilcox, Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1933-1938. This series 
surveys documents at all three levels of government 
and includes an analysis of how these documeiats can 
be made more useful in increasing public understand- 
ing of government in action. The latest number, pub- 
lished in 1939, edited by A. F. Kuhlman, is entitled 
Archives and Libraries. 

"New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1939. 

* New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1940. 


30,000 in population, using the same cri- 
teria and correlation methods. The results 
in both volumes are presented as rated 
scales of “‘goodness’’ for our urban life to- 
day. The methods used and the data to be 
included are simply presented. The proce- 
dures are applicable to smaller communi- 
ties. For those who think “knowing your 
own community” is an important segment 
of social studies teaching, these two volumes 
are a primary source in classroom projects 
of all kinds. They are also guides to the 
points at which various communities excel 
or are deficient. They should provide ample 
ammunition to those concerned with civic 
improvement. 

In another field, we are mature enough 
to review our record in local government. 
The city manager plan is just over twenty- 
five years old. The Committee on Public 
Administration of the Social Science Re- 
search Council initiated several years ago 
a study of how city manager government 
has functioned in a score of American cities 
of all sizes and types. Not only the appraisal 
of the formal records in city documents but 
actual observation in each of the cities and 
a careful sampling of local opinion, have 
gone into the study. Three volumes have 
appeared under the Committee’s auspices. 

One covers seven cities, another nine 
cities, and the third includes ‘‘a review after 
twenty-five years” of city manager govern- 
ment throughout the country. City Manager 
Government in Seven Cities, City Manager 
Government in Nine Cities, and City 
Manager Government in the United States* 





* Chicago: Public Administration Service, 1940. The 
studies were written by Frederick C. Mosher, Arthur 
Harris, Howard White, John A. Vieg, Landrum R. 
Bolling, A. George Millez, David G. Monroe, Harry 
O’Neal Wilson, Harold A. Stone, Don K. Price, and 
Kathryn A. Stone. An interesting experiment in ana- 
lyzing the operation of local government in individual 
states has recently appeared under the imprint of the 
Mississippi State Planning Commission in cooperation 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority. Municipal Gov- 
ernment and Administration in Mississippi (Jackson, 
Miss.: Mississippi State Planning Commission, 1940), 
by M. H. Satterfield and H. W. Urban, is a model of 
concise analysis—especially of the administrative aspects 
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are volumes which will remain a definitive 
study of the first quarter century of the 
city manager plan in operation. It is a 
commonplace that the city manager is the 
most effective form of local government yet 
developed in this country. The detailed 
appraisals of sixteen cities included in the 
first two volumes noted offer a first-rate 
comparative study of the plan in terms of 
its political and administrative results. City 
Manager Government in the United States 
includes over-all appraisal of forty-nine 
cities from over 100,000 to under 10,000 in 
population scattered throughout the coun- 
try. Here again, political and administra- 
tive aspects of city-manager government are 
analyzed through local studies by persons 
who know through direct observation some- 
thing of how life in these cities has been 
affected by government. Here again, is the 
evidence for promoting civic improvement 
by making government an effective instru- 
ment in achieving the general welfare of 
all. 


VANISHING but viable form of local 
government in this country is the 

New England town meeting. John Gould’s 
New England Town Meeting® is a delight- 
ful commentary to accompany informal 
pictures of town meeting day in five Maine 
towns. Mr. Gould’s subtitle “Safeguard of 
Democracy” is not after all so very far from 
the truth for our smaller communities 
where all the citizens can still get together 
and thrash out their public business. What 
the author calls “the town meeting belt” 
never extended much outside New Eng- 
land. It is being eroded there by the impact 
of urbanization; there are few town halls 
left where even half the voters—in a com- 


munity of 500 or 1,000 people—can gather. 
This is a valuable record in pictures as well 
as print of popular government in action. 

An interesting commentary on how rap- 
idly local government is changing is Roger 
H. Well’s American Local Government. 
It is the best brief account, well provided 
with references, of what is happening to 
American local government in terms of 
citizen-relations to local government and 
the relations between local and state and 
federal government which are increasingly 
significant for its efficiency, indeed its sur- 
vival, as the significant center of citizen- 
action. The author has compressed within 
less than 200 pages a vivid and highly perti- 
nent analysis of the last frontier of direct 
self-government under the impact of eco- 
nomic and social change. 

The Sixth and Seventh annual volumes 
of the Municipal Yearbook* published by 
the International City Managers Associa- 
tion continue this invaluable—indeed indis- 


pensable—series. Here are collected the 


most authoritative and up-to-date summar- 
ies of municipal activities and progress in 
the most important administrative and 
functional fields. Detailed data on the struc- 
ture and form of government on the fi- 
nances and on the personnel of about five 
hundred American Cities make this annual 
volume the most valuable reference service 
available to local government. The vari- 
ous bibliographies of public documents 
and significant unofficial studies make pos- 
sible the development of a school library 
in the local-government field which will be- 
come accumulatively valuable for class dis- 
cussion and individual study. This series is 
a “must” in every school library where com- 
munity civics is taught. 





of local government in that state. It is illustrated by 
charts and tables. Comparisons of financial and other 
administrative aspects of local government are carefully 
presented. 


* Brattleboro, Vt.: Stephen Daye Press, 1940. 

* New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939. 
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Have You Read? 


Wilbur F. Murra 








EMOCRACY is never a thing done. 
Democracy is always something 
that a nation must be doing. The 

quarter sections which were freedom a hun- 
dred years ago are now not freedom. Free- 
dom will be somewhere else. But the labor 
of creating freedom is the same. And the 
cause is the same. And the faith is the same. 
And the consequence.” 

It is Archibald MacLeish speaking. De- 
mocracy is not what its enemies say it is, he 
tells us. Not “the world that men and 
money and machines built in the nineteenth 
century and called democracy.” It is rather 
“man’s belief in liberty of mind and spirit, 
and his willingness to sacrifice his goods 
and comforts and his earnings for its sake.”’ 

In the defense of democracy, it is impor- 
tant that the position to be defended be 
determined by democracy’s friends and not 
by its enemies. If we let Hitler or Mussolini 
define democracy for us, then we are fore- 
doomed. There is an urgent need for every 
American citizen to think deeply and so- 
berly on the nature of democracy and what 
it means to him, and to come to grips with 
the spiritual issues now confronting it. To 
help us meet this need, the librarian of Con- 
gress has written an essay for us in the 
January issue of Survey Graphic. The essay 
is part poetry and part sermon, and Mr. 
MacLeish is a master of both. 

The American Cause is his theme, and 
Salvation by Faith is his text. Faith in de- 
mocracy will be won neither by arms nor 
by money, but by doing something for it. 
Lack of convictions cost France her free- 
dom. Where shall we turn to avert France's 
fate? Turn to the past, says the poet, to 
“winter on the Massachusetts Bay and cold 
at Trenton and the gunfire in Kentucky 


and the hungry ground.” Turn also to the 
future, to the task of making our democracy 
more than it yet has been. 


INTERPRETING THE ELECTION 


OVEMBER 5, 1940, witnessed the 
third election of Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt to the presidency of the United 
States. Does that make the date either 
epochal or memorable? Most commentators 
tried to set up a case for the affirmative, but 
their efforts were largely futile. The farther 
that time takes us from the campaign, the 
less important it seems to have been. The 
continuance of President Roosevelt in of- 
fice appears wholly natural, if not “‘inev- 
itable.”’ Nevertheless, it was the job of the 
journalists to “interpret” the election, and 
they did so in column after column that has 
already been proved superficial and is now 
forgotten. The interpretations of one dis- 
tinguished journalist, however, merit more 
than ordinary attention. 

William Allen White was asked by the 
editors of the Yale Review to put on paper 
his “Thoughts After the Election.’”’ What 
he wrote is carried as the leading article in 
the Winter number of that quarterly. The 
essay is sound because it doesn’t try to at- 
tach cataclysmic import to the event, which 
is held to be merely a “slowing down,” not 
a turning point nor a terminal point. The 
essay is original because what it was that 
slowed down is “benevolent finance capital- 
ism,’ which is Mr. White’s phrase for the 
dominant character of our politico-eco- 
nomic order of the past eight years. In 
order to explain the concept our author 
takes us back over the past eighty years of 
American history. 

Capitalism was first developed by thrifty 
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merchants, and flourished to its greatest ex- 
tent in the nineteenth century, when it was 
controlled by manufacturers. The bankers 
took over about 1900, when finance capital- 
ism replaced industrial capitalism. Mean- 
while a counter-force, generated from hu- 
man altruism by the diffusion of knowledge 
(Mr. White credits the printing press but 
forgets the public schools), strove for a 
measure of control over finance capitalism. 
This force Mr. White calls “benevolent,” as 
it aimed to reform the distribution of 
wealth in the interest of the underdog. It 
was first dramatized by Theodore Roosevelt, 
it gained a modicum of success under Wood- 
row Wilson, and came into full power in 
1933, after unchecked finance capitalism 
had abandoned the field by its own default. 

The shift in fundamental economic con- 
trol from one minority to another and then 
to the body politic is declared to be a 
revolutionary change which is part and 
parcel with the revolutions of Lenin, Mus- 
solini, and Hitler. It happened first of all, 
however, in Great Britain and Scandinavia. 
Some phases of the revolution have been 
happening very fast in this country in the 
past eight years. The 21,000,000 votes for 
Wendell Willkie were protests at the speed 
of the change and not its direction, accord- 
ing to the Kansas editor. It was the large 
minority for his favored candidate that most 
impressed Mr. White. He believes it will 
slow down the trend of social legislation 
and economic change. 


ROM two other aspects of the election 
the Sage of Emporia takes opposing re- 
actions. On the one hand, he is pleased at 
the evidence of national unity on the “fun- 
damental aims” of our democracy. On the 
other hand, he is unhappy and anxious over 
the way in which the votes divided: rural 
versus urban. (Strangely, he makes no com- 
ment on the abundant evidence that the 
votes divided even more ominously as poor 
man versus man of property.) 
Finally, Mr. White gives us a summary 
of four decades of achievement for benevo- 


lent finance capitalism. It has the support of 
public opinion for the three principles that 
capital should be controlled and regulated 
in the public interest, that labor must have 
the absolute right to collective bargaining, 
and that the government should invest di- 
rectly in public improvements. Endorse- 
ment of these achievements gave Mr. Roose- 
velt his victory, it is admitted; but Mr. 
White still thinks that the more significant 
endorsement was that of the 21,000,000 who 
wanted to flash ‘“‘a red light against Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s double-quick pace of eight 
years in our march towards the benevolent 
socialization of finance capitalism.” 


Civic EDUCATION IN THE ARMY 


ANY Americans are concerned with 

the effects that military training is 

going to have on the million or more young 

men who will be called up within the next 

few years by the Selective Service Act. 

There is some question, however, as to 

whether the persons most concerned can 

do anything about it—and also as to 

whether those who can do something about 
it are very much concerned. 

“It is not our job,” said Major Hinman 
of the army’s Morale Division, ‘‘to teach 
the men in the army what is right. It is 
simply our job to teach them to fight for 
what is right, as laid down by the govern- 
ment.” This statement of policy was made 
in conversation with Dorothy Dunbar 
Bromley, who reports it in the New Re- 
public for January 6. And yet, if the army 
itself does not assume any responsibilities 
beyond teaching its draftees the arts of war, 
they will probably not be taught. For, un- 
like the practice of 1917, activities by pri- 
vate welfare and religious organizations are 
not to be permitted in the cantonments. In 
their stead, the army has already committed 
itself to a program of camp recreation. As 
for educational activities, some hints have 
been given that they will not be over- 
looked, but no definite plans have yet been 
announced. 
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Mrs. Bromley is fearful that the military 
authorities on the whole lack both the will 
and the competence to develop a program 
that will include civic and social education. 
Vocational education is expected to fare 
better. At any rate, it has to date received 
much more attention. 

After urging the importance of citizen- 
ship education in the army, Mrs. Bromley 
turns to a professional educator for sugges- 
tions as to curriculum and methods. She 
quotes approvingly the opinion of Freder- 
ick L. Redefer, executive secretary of the 
Progressive Education Association, that in- 
struction in the army should include 
courses in current events and problems re- 
lating to the present emergency as well as 
historical courses “showing the struggle for 
liberty in the United States and the develop- 
ment of our free institutions.” 

Mr. Redefer is further reported as rec- 
ommending that draftees be led in the dis- 
cussion and frank recognition of the neces- 
sity for commands and obedience—with 
their limits—as an offset to the psychological 
dangers of military discipline. There should 
be thorough training in “the democratic 
technique of discussion.” Teachers for such 
a program, Mr. Redefer says flatly, should 
be recruited from among our ablest educa- 
tors. 


THe War AND Tuts HEMISPHERE 


NOWLEDGE of hemisphere defense 
requires knowledge of the hemi- 
sphere. Such knowledge is notably lacking 
with most of us within the borders of the 
United States. Our ignorance of Canada 
may not be quite so great as our ignorance 
of Latin America, but the former is far 
more surprising. “Our relations with Can- 
ada often make me think of the relations 
that most of us have with some people who 
live in the next block, whom we always 
mean to go to see and yet don’t,” com- 
ments Margaret Culkin Banning in the 
January Living Age. 
That we might become better acquainted 


with our hemisphere neighbors to north 
and to south, Collier’s last fall sent its staff 
reporter Frank Gervasi first to Canada and 
then to Martinique. His stories were 
promptly published in the December 28 and 
January 10 issues. The role of each of 
these two vital regions in hemisphere de- 
fense altered markedly last June, when 
France fell. Canada rose from a relatively 
lethargic war effort to become a vigorous 
producer of armaments and airmen, with 
the nation united and determined as never 
before. Martinique, on the other hand, suf- 
fered a sudden shock that has left it bewil- 
dered, isolated, and ambiguous—‘“‘an inter- 
national bombshell with a slow-burning 
fuse.’’ Canada’s war activity abets United 
States security, but Martinique’s passive 
loyalty to Vichy makes it a potential men- 
ace. 


ANADA can win the war for the Brit- 
C ish Empire, declares Mr. Gervasi, but 
most of her strength is still potential. De- 
pendent on Britain and the United States 
for industrial essentials and prepared only 
for peace, the Dominion was on September 
10, 1939, ill-equipped to wage the war it 
declared against Germany on that day. For 
nine months, complacency and disunity cur- 
tailed the fulfilment of the best-intentioned 
plans. 

The most important contribution that 
Canada is presently making toward winning 
the war is in the training of airmen. Volun- 
teers for the air force, many with flying ex- 
perience, have been more numerous than 
available equipment could provide for. Ex- 
tensive development of commercial aviation 
in the years before 1939—especially in the 
northern wastes not served by railroads— 
gave Canada a headstart in air experience 
and air-mindedness. But the advantage 
could not readily be capitalized on. Al- 
though commercial air lines were flying 
more freight in Canada than in the United 
States when war broke out, Canadian mili- 
tary air power at that time “rated below the 
lowest Balkan bush-league country.” 
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ARTINIQUE has the best harbor in 
the Lesser Antilles. But who is go- 
ing to use it? The French own it, of course, 
and have two large warships there even 
now. But the ships have been disarmed in 
obedience to the terms of the Franco- 
German armistice. Is there danger that 
Germany might take the island for herself? 
Mr. Gervasi thinks not; not so much be- 
cause Germans couldn’t reach it as because 
of the imminent prospect that “one move 
by Germany to seize it and the island’s 
ours.” The United States ought to own it 
anyway, the author hints. After all, his ar- 
ticle carries the candid title, “Our Designs 
on Martinique.” 


N inclusive survey of “Latin America 
and the New Hemisphere Front” is 
offered us in the Winter number of the 
Yale Review. The author, John I. B. Mc- 
Culloch, is primarily concerned with pub- 
lic opinion south of the Rio Grande with 
special reference to the vigorous policies 
for Pan-American defense that the United 
States has been fostering for the past eight- 
een months. In a careful and discriminating 
analysis, Mr. McCulloch points out that 
Latin American public opinion is divided 
against itself on this issue. In general, opin- 
ion favorable to Pan-Americanism is also 
opinion favorable to the United States and 
opposed to the totalitarian powers. This 
pattern of thought is currently ascendant, 
but it is by no means as universal as most 
North American writers would like to have 
us believe. It is opposed intensely and sys- 
tematically by groups on the extreme Left 
and the extreme Right. 

It happens at this time, although it has 
not always been so, that the Latin Ameri- 
can nations closest to us are the warmest 
supporters of our hemisphere policy. Ar- 
gentina, farthest away, is notably lukewarm. 
The biggest factor in this difference is 
held to be the varying beliefs on the part 
of Latin Americans as to the degree to 
which the United States is really willing 
and able to defend them as it promises. The 


northern regions are convinced of the bene- 
fits of close ties with Uncle Sam, but the 
southern nations are dubious. They feel 
that if it comes to a showdown the United 
States may defend its quarter-sphere, but 
that our navy won't be sent south of the 
equator. 


INSIDE Costa RICA 


OHN GUNTHER is now in South 
America. Perhaps he should be said to 
be “inside South America,” for that is what 
he is going to write about when he returns 
to New York in late February. On his way 
south he stopped in Central America. Here 
he visited Costa Rica and was so impressed 
with the little country that he wrote an 
article on the spot and sent it home to 
Current History and Forum. It was pub- 
lished in the December 24 issue. 

Costa Rica is different. Two of its presi- 
dents went bankrupt after leaving office. 
The present incumbent of the presidential 
office is Rafael Calderon Guardia, M.D. 
Free and orderly elections occur every four 
years, and the president may not succeed 
himself. Voting is compulsory, as is also 
free public education. Eighty per cent of 
the land is held by small farmers. 

Economically, the republic is hard hit by 
the war because Germany has been its best 
coffee customer and coffee is its major 
crop. President Guardia told Mr. Gunther 
that the United States could help his coun- 
try most by buying more coffee from it and 
by developing its resources, one of which 
is vital manganese. Help already extended 
includes a $4,600,000 loan for building a 
section of the Pan-American highway. 


A CENTRAL EUROPEAN FEDERATION 


NE might expect the refugees of a cap- 
tured country to devote themselves 

to the backward look, longing for the res- 
toration of nationhood and independence 
for their homeland. If, in the processes of 
its capture, the nation had been betrayed 
by its lesser neighbors, who in their turn 
later succumbed to the power of the aggres- 
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sor, then surely the refugees would be em- 
bittered, suspicious, and narrow-visioned. 
It is, then, surprising and significant that 
exiled leaders of the Czechoslovak republic 
are so much concerned with the total recon- 
struction of Central Europe along federa- 
tive lines rather than with the single aim 
of restoration of the status quo ante. 

Dr. Hubert Ripka, secretary of state in 
the Czechoslovak ministry of foreign af- 
fairs, discusses at length “The Possibilities 
of Central European Federation’ in the 
November 1 issue of the Central European 
Observer (published in London). He re- 
views a wide range of plans for post-war or- 
ganization of the territory lying between 
the Baltic and the Mediterranean and com- 
ments approvingly on the common tend- 
ency to accept some form of the federal 
idea. This idea, he insists, is in accord with 
“liberal democratic doctrine as well as with 
the needs of modern economic and cultural 
life founded on an exchange of material 
goods and spiritual values.” It is also held 
up as the sole constructive idea that can be 
set against the Nazi plan for uniting Europe 
under German domination. 

After dismissing as unrealistic many of 
the schemes for an all-inclusive pooling of 
sovereignty, Dr. Ripka urges the practical 
desirability of forming two or three co- 
existent clusters of nations. A dual setup, 
composed of a Polish-Danubian federation 
to the north and a Balkan federation to the 
south, is one possibility. An alternative 
would be a three-unit arrangement: one 
consisting of Poland and the Baltic coun- 
tries; another embracing Czechoslovakia, 
Austria, Hungary, and Rumania; and a 
third to include Jugoslavia, Bulgaria, 
Greece, and Albania. The old dream of 
winning an autonomous Ukraine away from 
Russia to join the central states is footnoted 
as chimerical. 

Difficulties in the way of effecting any 
federation are as great as the idea is sound. 
But the first step in overcoming difficulties 
is to recognize them. This is done by the 
writer with insight and realism. No outside 


Great Power should be made responsible 
for the federation, which in turn must not 
let its policy be pointed hostilely against 
any one of its neighbors. Common accept- 
ance of democratic principles by the partici- 
pating nations is declared essential. Of 
course, all this is predicated on a German 
defeat in the present war. Although Dr. 
Ripka seems fairly sure of this eventuality, 
he is more uncertain as to the future role 
of Russia. 


ENCLOSING THE BLACK BELT 


HEN English farms were enclosed 

by fences to keep sheep in, the farm 
workers went to the cities, emigrated to 
America, and at times engaged in bloody 
rebellions. Today, as cotton farms in the 
Black Belt are enclosed by fences to keep 
cattle in, the farm workers go to the cities 
or go on relief or do both. Rebellions are 
personal and individual—like that of Bigger 
Thomas after his transplantation from Mis- 
sissippi to Chicago. 

We've heard a good deal lately—from 
John Steinbeck and others—about the dis- 
placement of agricultural workers by trac- 
tors. They are also being displaced by beef 
cattle. I knew very little about this latter 
movement until it happened three months 
ago that I shared a seat on the train from 
New York to Washington with a young 
farmer from La Grange, Georgia. ‘““Do you 
have any share-croppers on your place?” I 
asked him. “Not any more,” he replied. “I 
raise cattle instead.”’ I was shocked at first, 
but then I understood: he had bought a 
herd of beeves, had hired two or three 
men to look after his four hundred acres 
newly sown to pasture, and had told the 
half dozen families who used to hoe and 
pick his cotton that there wouldn’t be any 
cotton any more. They had to move up the 
road. ‘“What do they do?” I asked. His only 
answer: “It’s a mighty tough problem for 
them to find anything to do.” 

Ex-planters in Lowndes County, Ala- 
bama, told George C. Stoney that they 
hated to see it happen but that hundreds 
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of their former sharecroppers had been 
starved off their places. One of them com- 
plained, “I tell you it makes a man feel 
sick, like trying to get rid of a litter of 
mongrel pups. No, it’s harder. You can 
drown dogs.” 

Mr. Stoney made an extensive study of 
changing agriculture in the Black Belt, and 
he wrote up his findings in the January 
Survey Graphic. He found the shift from 
cotton to cattle to be beneficial for both 
the land and its owners, but pathetically 
tragic for the “hands.” They just aren’t 
needed any more. 

The principal suggestion advanced for 
ameliorating the situation is that farmers 
be encouraged to go into dairying instead 
of beef production. Whereas the latter re- 
places about 80 per cent of the laborers 
needed for cotton, the former would replace 
only 50 per cent. Even with this change 
it is evident that a very serious human prob- 
lem would still remain. And all indications 
point to its greater aggravation in 1941. 
The evicted sharecropper does indeed pose 
a problem that is “mighty tough’’—for us, 
as well as for him. 


MILK AND MONEY 


HE milk industry and the retail credit 

business are investigated by two writers 
in the January issue of the Atlantic Month- 
ly. Both subjects are written up from the 
consumer angle, which fact should make 
the articles helpful to teachers who drink 
milk and who maintain charge accounts— 
and it makes them especially helpful to 
teachers of consumer problems. 

What the dairy industry and the Ameri- 
can people both need most of all, says Rob- 
ert Wilkinson, author of “Wanted: More 
Milk,” is greatly increased consumption of 
fluid milk. Health experts say that it should 
be increased by 50 per cent. Farmers re- 
ceive a higher price for milk sold in fluid 
form than for milk used in butter, cheese, 


and other products, averaging about five 
cents a quart for the former, and about half 
that for the latter. So, they have as great 
an interest in the problem as the consumer. 

In order to increase milk consumption, 
education and advertising may help, but 
lower distribution costs are most essential. 
Freeing the market from excessive legal and 
monopolistic restraints is another means to 
this end. Steps are currently being taken 
by the federal government’s Interdepart- 
mental Committee on Interstate Trade 
Barriers and the Antitrust Division of the 
Department of Justice. 


HO gets retail credit and who 

doesn’t, and why, is explained by 
Mona Gardner in an article entitled “What 
Bills Do You Pay?” She tells us that only 50 
per cent of charge account customers settle 
all their bills within a thirty-day period. 
Americans of Scandinavian descent are 
promptest payers, and the fall months are 
promptest seasons, the statistics show. 

Typical bill-paying habits for an Ameri- 

can family are described as follows: “ 
pay bills that friends might hear about; pay 
the local grocer because he’s a little man 
and you're sorry for him, and let the de- 
partment store in town wait because that’s 
a big company and you're not sorry for it; 
pay creditors whose merchandise is wanted 
soon again, ease others into next month's 
hope chest, and let physicians and dentists 
go until the last.” 








This department calls attention to 
recent articles in popular or semi- 
popular magazines that should be of 
special interest to social studies teach- 
ers. The articles are not summarized; 
rather a range of ideas on current 
topics is presented together with refer- 
ences to fuller treatments. 


























The Manufacturers Association 
Abstracts Textbooks 








N December 11 the New York 

Times reported that “The Na- 

tional Association of Manufactur- 
ers revealed yesterday that it had under- 
taken a study of some 800 public school 
textbooks throughout the country, so that 
its members might move against any that 
are found prejudicial to our form of gov- 
ernment, our society or to the system of free 
enterprise.” 

The Times report added that Professor 
Ralph W. Robey, of Columbia University, 
“who long has been one of the foremost 
critics of ‘the socialism of the New Deal,’ ”’ 








We are reprinting, both for current 
general information and for the per- 
manent record, three documents re- 
lating to the abstracting of some 800 
social studies textbooks under the aus- 
pices of the National Association of 
Manufacturers. The documents are 
first, the announcement of the ab- 
stracting process, reported in the press 
on December 11; second, the state- 
ment of fourteen members of the fac- 
ulty of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, reported in the press on 
January 2; and third, the explanation 
published by the National Association 
of Manufacturers in response to the 
Harvard statement, which was re- 
ported simultaneously with the latter. 

Abstracts will be sent, under the 
necessary restrictions described in the 
second statement of the N.A.M., on 
request to the Association’s offices at 
14 West 49th Street, New York City. 
It was expected that they would be 
available by February 1. 




















had been engaged “ ‘to abstract all text- 
books in the field of history, civics, sociol- 
ogy and economics in general use in the 
public school systems of the country.’ ” 
Such abstracting was to be objective. 

Noting that the yearly Congress of Amer- 
ican Industry, in connection with which the 
textbook survey was announced, “annually 
consolidates the opinions of 8,000 member 
industrialists, employing 2,000,000 work- 
ers,’ and that “the Association spent 
$1,600,000 during the year on staff work 
and public information,” the Times also 
quoted the N.A.M.’s “three-point pro- 
gram” designed to aid in the formulation 
of basic policies and to encourage manufac- 
turers in every community to cooperate 
with local educational authorities in ana- 
lyzing sound means by which the concept 
of private enterprise may be taught in the 
schools. 

The full statement follows: 


THE N.A.M. ANNOUNCEMENT 


T is the task of education in the troubled 
world of today to teach the principles of 
representative democracy to this nation which 
still values that concept. The task of industry 
is to strengthen the sinews of representative 
democracy by keeping its material standards 
high. The task of both education and industry 
is to serve representative democracy with every 
ounce of energy at their command. 

In this light, the National Association of 
Manufacturers is choosing the occasion of this 
great meeting of its membership to propose a 
basic program for cooperation with American 
education that should be of far-reaching im- 
portance in building citizenship within our re- 
public. 

The details of this program have developed 
out of a long background of study and analy- 
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sis by manufacturers and educators alike. They 
are democratic both in intent and method. 

For the past two years, many organized 
groups of educators, as well as many individu- 
al leaders in the educational world, have been 
discussing with business men and others how 
American education can better perform its 
function of education for citizenship in our 
republic. Belatedly, we in the United States 
have come to the realization that human free- 
dom is not self-perpetuating and that the 
basic principles which underlie our institu- 
tions need constant repetition. There is now 
nearly universal agreement in the educational 
world that this function has been to a greater 
or lesser degree neglected, largely because of 
demands by all branches of society for more 
materialistic training in methods of earning a 
living. 

Although the present need to strengthen 
vastly our physical defenses demonstrates the 
need for training in the arts of manufactur- 
ing production, we are also faced with the task 
of strengthening the internal structure of our 
nation by building an understanding of and 
faith in the principles and institutions that 
have made America great. It is in this latter 
field that we have been negligent. 

Industry accepts its share of the responsi- 
bility for our shortcomings in the past, and 
it observes with real gratification the growing 
emphasis placed upon the problem by edu- 
cators. The problem, however, is not educa- 
tion’s alone; all elements in our society should 
cooperate in defining the problem and _ its 
solution if that solution is to be completely 
satisfactory. 

In suggesting the present program, the 
N.A.M. is conscious of the fact, and indeed 
considers it fortunate, that there are organiza- 
tions in the field which are doing effective 
work for education and for the nation as a 
whole. Also an encouraging sign on the hori- 
zon were the sessions of the Congress on Edu- 
cation for Democracy, held last year at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, at 
which business men, labor leaders, and edu- 
cators joined together for very serious and 
helpful discussion of mutual problems. 

In the tradition of these activities is the 
three-point program which the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers now offers for the 
consideration of educators and Americans. It 


is a problem designed not only to aid in the 
formulation of basic policies, but to encourage 
manufacturers in every community to cooper- 
ate with their local educational authorities in 
seeing that the fundamental principles of our 
republic can find expression within the local 
school system. It embodies: 

1. Extension of the work of the Association’s 
Committee on Educational Cooperation. This 
Committee, formed two years ago at the sug- 
gestion of a group of prominent educational 
authorities, will hold lay conferences between 
business men and educators throughout the 
country for the discussion of problems of 
mutual interest. 

2. Encouragement of manufacturers indi- 
vidually to accept the civic responsibility of 
acquainting themselves with education and its 
problems in their own communities, and to 
cooperate toward the solution of such prob- 
lems. The Association plans to stimulate local 
business men to get in closer contact with 
school boards and individual teachers, to rec- 
ommend local conferences for the discussion 
of mutual problems between manufacturers 
and educators in both the secondary and col- 
lege levels. 

3. Encourage educators to seek a better un- 
derstanding of the private enterprise system 
so that this institution can be explained to 
students more effectively as an indispensable 
concept of the American way of life. 

We cannot urge too strongly that manufac- 
turers approach the task of assisting in the 
solution of this latter problem on the basis of 
factual understanding, rather than hearsay 
evidence, and that they cooperate whole- 
heartedly with local school authorities in ana- 
lyzing sound means by which the concept of 
private enterprise and the details of its opera- 
tion may be taught in the schools. We must 
look upon this as a constructive project, to be 
done with real understanding. 

There has been a lot of loose criticism of the 
material contained in many textbooks used in 
our public school systems. Undoubtedly, some 
of them do present a distorted and prejudiced 
picture of our form of government and our 
social and economic institutions. But we do 
believe that manufacturers should not form 
opinions on the basis of a stray paragraph in 
a newspaper or magazine, but should acquaint 
themselves personally with the real facts. 
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To assist in this process, the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers has engaged the serv- 
ices of Professor Ralph W. Robey, of Colum- 
bia University, to abstract all textbooks in the 
field of history, civics, sociology, and economics 
in general use in the public school systems of 
the country. 

Dr. Robey accepted this assignment only on 
condition that he not be asked to express a 
personal opinion about the political, social, 
or economic philosophy enunciated in such 
books. His function simply will be the ab- 
stracting of such books so as to summarize the 
author’s attitude toward our governmental 
and economic institutions. The question of 
whether such an attitude is wrong, right, or 
neutral, is something which individual read- 
ers of the abstracts will have to decide for 
themselves. Naturally, we will urge that the 
abstracts be used only for preliminary analy- 
sis, and that each individual should read in 
full any book which, on the basis of the ab- 
stracts, seems to him to be of questionable 
merit. 

The abstracts will consist primarily of actual 
quotations from the books which illustrate the 
author’s thesis, and in cases where the author 
scems to express two conflicting points of view, 
quotations to illustrate each will be presented. 
The Association has guaranteed Dr. Robey in 
writing that it will not attempt in any way to 
edit such abstracts as he may prepare. 

Dr. Robey already has made considerable 
progress in his work, and many educators with 
whom we have consulted have expressed great 
interest in the project. Inasmuch as the ab- 
stracts will be completely objective in nature, 
and will seek simply to illustrate the contents 
of the book rather than to express an opinion 
about it, we feel that this project will be of 
real service both to educators and laymen. 
Consequently, we are advising educators that 
copies of these abstracts will be available to 
them as they will be to any interested citizens. 
In addition, copies of all abstracts circulated 
will be filed in the Congressional Library and 
probably in the libraries of the country’s great 
educational centers. 


A STATEMENT FROM HARVARD 


N January 2, fourteen members of the 
Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, including Dean Francis T. Spaulding, 


Professor and former Dean Henry W. 
Holmes, and Professor Howard E. Wilson, 
issued a statement acclaiming the interest 
of the national manufacturers’ association 
“in the improvement of education and the 
preservation of the democratic way of life,”’ 
but warning of dangers in the process and 
policy of abstracting textbooks, and urging 
that the Association join with other groups 
in a broad study of public education. 

The Harvard statement follows, in full: 


HE National Association of Manufac- 
you has recently announced a plan for 
the analysis of secondary-school textbooks in 
the social studies. The Association has em- 
ployed Ralph W. Robey, Assistant Professor 
of Banking at Columbia University, to ab- 
stract some 800 textbooks. The abstracts will 
be made available to all interested persons, 
including the 8,oo0 individual members of the 
Association, who will presumably take such ac- 
tion in their various communities as seems 
warranted. In the statement released to the 
press, the Association expresses its hope that 
this undertaking will serve “to encourage 
manufacturers in every community to coop- 
erate wholeheartedly with their local educa- 
tional authorities in analyzing sound means 
by which the concept of private enterprise and 
the details of its operation may be taught in 
the schools.” 

We, whose professional concern is primarily 
with the sound progress of the public schools, 
acclaim whole-heartedly the interest of the 
Association in the improvement of education 
and the preservation of the democratic way of 
life. Every group in the body social, especially 
in such critical times as these, should concern 
itself actively with these two complementary 
tasks. To deny the Association or any other 
sincerely interested group the right to examine 
and help select the textbooks for the public 
schools would violate a right and a spirit in- 
herent in the democratic process. A wider in- 
terest in our schools by every type of sincere 
citizen is one of the great needs of the system 
today. 

But the action of the Association in our 
opinion holds dangers which, unless guarded 
against, may more than offset its merits. 

The first and most obvious danger is that 
the abstracting of the textbooks may be done 
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with bias./ Professor Robey may easily find 
in any or all of his 800 volumes statements 
with which some groups in America will dis- 
agree. He will find very few statements not 
espoused by some legitimate group in our soci- 
ety. In no small number of books he will find 
for instance the advantages of a competitive 
system of free enterprise listed on one page 
and the disadvantages presented on another. 
All of this presents a difficult problem of ab- 
stracting. The Association thus far has made 
no statement of how the problem is being 
solved. We strongly urge that, at the earliest 
opportunity, either the officers of the Associa- 
tion or Professor Robey make public the mat- 
ters to which chief attention is being given and 
the procedures used in the abstracting of the 
textbooks. 

The second danger is the grave possibility 
of misuse of the abstracts which are produced. 
In the books will appear many statements to 
which any reader with special interests will 
inevitably take exception. We hold that this 
ought to be the case. The strength of schools 
in a democracy is that they are open to differ- 
ent points of view concerning the means by 
which ends may be attained. A textbook in 
social studies which makes no mention of the 
merits of free enterprise is defective, but so is 
one which makes no mention of the shortcom- 
ings of unregulated industry. 

There are many possible roads to our cher- 
ished vision of democracy. And we hold it to 
be the responsibility of the schools, and of the 
social-studies books used in the schools, to 
present the various elements and hopes and 
practices that enter into the democratic con- 
cept. The rights of free individuals must be 
presented in balance with the social responsi- 
bilities of those same individuals; the needs 
of the many must be pictured along with the 
achievements of the few. 

The democratic dream we value is no static 
arrangement of the social pattern. It is a con- 
tinuing process, seeking industrially and so- 
cially and politically the endless readjustments 
which may bring to the greatest number of 
men the greatest good of living. 

Our schools need challenge and vitality—the 
vigor of intellectual controversy in which the 
various aspects of democracy are analyzed 
hopefully and constructively as part of our 
national faith. Only as the young people of 


this nation accept as their own the bright goal 
of a society intent on finding the finest possible 
way of life for all its citizens, and only as they 
understand clearly the achievements and 
shortcomings and trends of current life, free 
from the bias of complacency on the one hand 
and of purely destructive criticism on the 
other, can they carry the nation forward. 

The National Association of Manufacturers, 
like any group which undertakes to evaluate 
textbooks for use in the schools, has two pos- 
sible courses of action before it. It may take a 
narrow view of democracy, and thereby tend to 
force the teaching of the social studies into a 
single mould—which is neither the traditional 
nor the proper way of education in a govern- 
ment based upon the maintenance of free in- 
stitutions. Or it may judge the textbooks in 
terms which help rather than hinder the 
schools in their honest efforts to train the 
future citizens of American democracy. 

To us, deeply interested in the future of 
our public schools, it seems of the utmost im- 
portance that the National Association of 
Manufacturers make its position with respect 
to these two possibilities entirely clear. To us, 
it seems that the Association has a splendid 
opportunity to act constructively and coop- 
eratively toward the improvement of American 
education. Textbooks are but a single element 
in the problem. If the Association will join 
forces with other groups in a broad-gauge 
study of the great historic American enterprise 
of public education, it can render a funda- 
mental service to our people. 


In response to the statement issued by 
faculty members of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Education, the Association issued 
the following extended explanation: 


N.A.M. STATEMENT 


HE National Association of Manufactur- 
ta welcomes the statement of Dean 
Spaulding and his colleagues of Harvard Uni- 
versity. It is glad to comply with their request 
for a statement setting forth how the abstracts 
of the textbooks have been made and the use to 
which the abstracts will be put. Abstracting 
the books has been completed and as soon as 
they can be mimeographed the abstracts will 
be available for distribution to such of our 
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members and the public at large as are inter- 
ested. 

Before discussing point by point the request 
of the Dean and his colleagues, however, may 
we first emphasize that we are in complete 
accord with the concept of education expressed 
in their statement. 

With them we believe that ‘‘a wider interest 
in our schools by every type of sincere citizen 
is one of the great needs of the system today.” 

We agree that “a textboook in social studies 
which makes no mention of the merits of free 
enterprise is defective, but so is one which 
makes no mention of the shortcomings of un- 
regulated industry.” 

And we, too, “hold it to be the responsi- 
bility of the schools, and of the social-studies 
books used in the schools, to present the vari- 
ous elements and hopes and practices that 
enter into the democratic concept. The rights 
of free individuals must be presented in bal- 
ance with the social responsibilities of those 
same individuals.” 

We also hold the view that “what we need 
in the schools is challenge and vitality—the 
vigor of intellectual controversy in which 
various aspects of democracy are analyzed 
hopefully and constructively as part of our 
national faith—”, that “only as the young 
people of this nation accept as their own the 
bright goal of a society intent on finding the 
finest possible way of life for all its citizens, 
and only as they understand clearly the 
achievements and shortcomings and trends of 
current life, free from the bias of complacency 
on the one hand and of purely destructive 
criticism, on the other, can they carry the 
nation to its envisioned destiny.” 

We too recognize the inherent danger of 
being misunderstood in what we have under- 
taken but these are dangerous times. The stake 
is representative democracy itself. The fear of 
criticism should not deter patriotic citizens 
from a course of action which they believe is 
in the public interest. 

In the past two or three years there has been 
a growing volume of criticism of what is being 
taught in our schools. Most of the controversy 
has centered on the books of three or four 
authors but there has been a widespread, and 
increasing fear that such points of view might 
have crept into a large proportion of our text- 
books and, in consequence, that our high 
school students are not being given a fair and 


impartial presentation of our form of govern- 
ment and the private enterprise system. 

The members of National Association of 
Manufactureres necessarily have been con- 
cerned over this question and have made many 
requests to us for information upon which to 
judge the issue. 

It was in response to this that we under- 
took to have Dr. Ralph W. Robey, Assistant 
Professor of Banking at Columbia University, 
and his associates, abstract all available second- 
ary school textbooks in the social sciences. The 
aim was not to prove one thing or another or 
anything but merely to determine the facts— 
to determine whether there is any basis, and 
if so, how much, for the growing apprehension 
about the contents of school textbooks. In 
doing this we felt that we would be doing a 
service, not only to our members, but also to 
our educators and the schools themselves. For, 
with the results of such a survey available the 
public will have a factual basis upon which 
to judge what, if anything, should be done, 
whereas, in the absence of such facts the school 
system would be subject to attack because of 
the writings of a few isolated individuals and 
the public would have no basis upon which 
to decide whether the attack was warranted. 

As to the manner in which the work has 
been constructed, the best answer is to be 
found in the following excerpts from the report 
just submitted to the Association by Mr. 
Robey: 

“According to my contract, you will recall, 
I agreed to employ such assistance as necessary 
in order to complete the abstracting in ‘ap- 
proximately three months,’ and that it was 
further agreed that ‘the persons so employed 
shall be selected by Dr. Robey; shall be under 
his control and direction; shall not be subject 
to direction by the Association or any em- 
ployee thereof; and shall not be employees of 
the Association.’ In keeping with this I em- 
ployed on October 7th on a full time basis, 
aside from two typists, the following: 

“1. Dr. Ida C. Greaves, whose training has 
been in government and economics. Miss 
Greaves formerly was a member of the faculty 
at Iowa State College, last year taught at Bar- 
nard College, and currently is associated with 
Packer Collegiate Institute. She has an A.B. 
and an A.M. from McGill University. Her doc- 
torate is from the University of London. 

“2. Mr. Vladimir D. Kazakevich, whose 
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training has been in economics and social leg- 
islation. He also has had extensive experience 
in editorial work and in book reviewing. He 
formerly was associated with the National 
Bureau of Economic Research and the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund, Inc. and for two years was 
a member of the faculty of Columbia College. 
At present he is a Lecturer at the American 
Institute of Banking. He also is a member of 
the Board of Editors of ‘Science and Society,’ 
a Marxist quarterly. 

“3. Mr. A. Mackenzie Pope, whose training 
has been in history and economics. Mr. Pope 
from 1933 to 1935 was an editorial reviewer 
for the Federal Emergency Relief Administra- 
tion. He has taught at both the University of 
Vermont and Williams College, and spent a 
year as a senior research student at Balliol 
College, Oxford. At present he is completing 
his dissertation for a doctorate degree at 
Columbia University. 

“As to the points of view of these three 
colleagues it may be noted that Mr. Kazakevich 
is a Marxist, Dr. Greaves is a liberal, and Mr. 
Pope is, say, an independent with conservative 
leanings. This diversity of point of view with- 
in my staff has not been, of course, a mere 
accident. It was my purpose in making the 
selections to get as varied opinions as feasible 
in order to eliminate any possible danger of 
the abstracts being one-sided. 

“Actually, as the work has been done, the 
particular point of view of the person making 
the abstract has been of no importance. This 
is because, as noted above, the abstracts in- 
volve no appraisal of any kind. The important 
quality needed in the abstractors, in other 
words, has been competence, not in deciding 
whether a book is good, bad, or indifferent, 
or whether it is suitable as a text, but in select- 
ing passages which fairly represent the attitude 
of the author. An examination of the abstracts 
will show, I am positive, that I have been 
extremely fortunate in my selection of col- 
leagues and that no bias, prejudice, or personal 
conviction has been permitted to color the 
performance of our work. 

“In considering the abstracts it is important 
to note, first, that our interest has been, not 
what the point of view of the author is, but to 
delineate and present solely be means of quota- 
tions, his point of view, whatever it may be, in 
a clear, fair, and reasonably comprehensive 
manner. To assure this we have followed a set 





pattern in the abstracts. Each one, you will 
note, starts off with a general paragraph which, 
first, indicates the grade of students for which 
the book is intended—or apparently is in- 
tended in case the author is not specific— (that 
is, whether it is for the upper grades in high 
school, etc.). This is then followed by a brief 
outline of the subject matter of the book—a 
summarization of the table of contents or a 
reprinting of the unit titles into which the 
book is divided. 

“Following this are the actual quotations 
from the book. These are presented without 
comment other than some such general state- 
ment as that they indicate the style, the level 
of analysis, the method of presentation, or the 
point of view of the author. Next is given the 
position or title of the author as indicated on 
the title page of the book, and finally the 
copyright and reprinting dates. The latter are 
included because they are the only indication 
we have of how extensively the book is, or has 
been, used. 

“In the selection of the quotations for the 
abstracts we have held strictly to the frame of 
reference contained in my contract with you 
dated October 6, namely: ‘. . . Determine the 
attitude or point of view presented by the 
respective authors with respect to the private 
enterprise system or the traditional govern- 
mental system of the United States, the individ- 
ual States, or political subdivisions thereof.’ 
The abstracts contain no quotations showing, 
and no reference by us to, any other points of 
view or attitudes found in the books. For 
example, if a book has, say, a strong Catholic 
bias we have made no note of that fact. Neither 
have we pointed out what may have »ppeared 
to us to be questionable or incomplete state- 
ments of fact, nor outright errors—even such 
gross mistakes as a chart showing that in 1933 
there was 100 per cent unemployment in the 
United States. 

“Finally, it should be noted that the ab- 
stracts do not contain any appraisal by us of 
either the book as a whole, the author’s analy- 
sis of any individual subject, the method of 
presentation, the competence of the work, the 
suitability of the book as a text, or the general 
point of view of the author. Our only purpose, 
and whole effort, in other words, has been to 
select such passages as will indicate the author’s 
viewpoint on the two subjects listed in your 
frame of reference to me. To accomplish this 
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end we have given long, rather than short, 
quotations—never taking only parts of sen- 
tences which when removed from their context 
might misrepresent the attitude of the author; 
never selecting paragraphs which might give 
a distorted indication of the book (for ex- 
ample, if an author gives the pro and con 
arguments On an issue we have either quoted 
from both sides or not at all); and never quot- 
ing merely one passage if it is not typical of 
the general point of view but rather setting 
such a passage up against others so that it will 
be clear that this particular quotation is not 
representative of the work as a whole.” 

Our plans for using the abstracts involve 
three points: In the first place we are going to 
file a complete set of the abstracts with those 
organizations which we feel might find them 
of interest—state boards of education, libraries 
of teachers’ colleges, teachers’ professional 
organizations, etc. We are sure that they will 
find them a valuable source of reference in 
their discussion and study of textbooks. 

Secondly, we will upon request provide any 
person who is interested with a copy of the 
abstract of any book. Our only reservation on 
this will be that such requests must give the 
author’s name and the title of such book, and 
we hope that teachers’ journals and other 
publications will let their readers know that 
the abstracts are so available without charge. 
It may be noted here that Mr. Robey and his 
associates abstracted nearly 600 textbooks and 
that the aggregate of the separate abstracts is 
over 1,200 pages of single-spaced manuscript 
of well over 500,000 words. 

Thirdly, we are notifying N.A.M. members 
that the abstracting is now completed and 
that the abstracts shortly will be available to 
those interested. The abstracts are to be dis- 
tributed with the following suggestions to 
members who may be interested: 

“1. Secure from your local superintendent 
of schools a list of the books (including both 
titles and author’s names) used in the social 
subjects. 

“g. Upon submission of this list to N.A.M. 
headquarters, we will return to you abstracts 
for each of the books in the list that were 
covered in our survey. 


““g. If the abstracts indicate that any book 
presents its subject in a manner with which 
you disagree, your next step should be to se- 
cure the book in question and read it from 
cover to cover. Accurate and illustrative as our 
abstracts are, no manufacturer can consider 
himself qualified to discuss any textbook with- 
out having read the book itself. 

“4. If a careful reading of the book discloses 
statements or a point of view which seems to 
you to present an untrue or distorted picture 
of our economic or governmental system, you 
first should check the accuracy of the author’s 
statements to make sure that it is not a case 
of your misunderstanding rather than of his. 
When you know your ground, you should ex- 
press your opinion about the book to your 
local school authorities, who generally will be 
found as interested as you yourself in present- 
ing a fair picture. This expression of opinion 
naturally must be your own, for it should be 
clearly understood that in this undertaking, 
you are acting as an individual and not as 
the Association’s representative. The N.A.M. 
recommends, however, that the following state- 
ments of principle guide every manufacturer 
in such activity: 

“(a) Manufacturers have no right to dic- 
tate the processes of education or to utilize 
economic coercion in an effort to compel some 
course of action. They do have an unques- 
tioned right, however, as individual citizens, 
to express an opinion. 

“(b) It would be a grave mistake for any 
person, whether a manufacturer or of any 
other calling, to seek to have schools discon- 
tinue the explanation of any subject or any 
philosophy simply because it is inconsistent 
with a philosophy traditionally accepted in 
this country. It is appropriate, however, for 
any citizen to recommend that generally un- 
accepted political and economic philosophies 
should be explained rather than advocated; 
that both the merits and disadvantages of such 
philcsophies should be duly emphasized; that 
the characteristics of our traditional institu- 
tions should receive at least an equal hearing; 
and that controversial issues should be pre- 
sented with due regard for the age and intel- 
lectual maturity of the student.” 
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National Council at New York 


Suggestions of means for in-service growth 
of social studies teachers were made at the 
opening session of the joint meeting of the 
National Council for the Social Studies and 
the American Historical Association in New 
York City on December 28. Richard McFeely 
discussed the need for continuous curriculum 
change and described the value to classroom 
teachers of an experimental program de- 
veloped at the George School in connection 
with the P.E.A. Eight-Year Study. 

Allen Y. King told how teachers participate 
in planning and using the broadcasts to class- 
rooms which have become a regular feature 
of social studies teaching in the Cleveland 
public schools, and which have been effective 
in introducing some new procedures and 
stimulating professional growth of teachers. 
Donald Slesinger dealt with needs and agencies 
for the popularization of scholarship, together 
with limitations that need to be faced. Erling 
M. Hunt presided at the session, and Fred C. 
White opened the discussion which followed 
the presentation of the papers. 

At a luncheon session on the same day, 
Howard R. Anderson presided. J. Fred Rippy 
of the University of Chicago spoke on Pan 
America and the World Crisis, taking into 
account historical and current difficulties in 
developing hemisphere unity and a hemisphere 
defense program; lack of great military and 
naval strength in Latin American countries, 
long-standing suspicions and jealousies and 
economic interests complicate efforts to build 
as rapidly and solidly as the crisis demands. 


National Council at Chicago 


The need for pupil participation in the 
activities of citizenship as preparation for 
effective adult citizenship was emphasized 
repeatedly by the nine speakers who partici- 
pated in the two sessions on “Training for 
American Citizenship in Schools and Colleges” 
held at Chicago December 30. The sessions 
were sponsored jointly by the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies and the American 


Political Science Association and were ar- 
ranged by John H. Haefner of the State 
University of Iowa and Howard White of 
Miami University 

How high school pupils studied public 
health problems at firsthand in Clayton, 
Missouri, was described by Howard Cum- 
mings. The necessity for bridging the gulfs that 
separate the teacher-training classroom from 
the county courthouse, the city hall, and party 
committees was urged by Hilda Watters. The 
preparation of materials for teaching about 
civil liberties—to be published in April by the 
National Council—was described by Louis E. 
Frechtling. 

That the citizen-learner must do as well as 
know was stressed by Howard E. Wilson in 
opening a round-table session that spent most 
of its time describing illustrations of this 
thesis. Field work in different sections of 
Chicago is required work for students of the 
Chicago Teachers College; how it is done was 
described by Jules Karlin. At the University 
of Toledo students are annually organized into 
a charter commission to debate and propose 
specific revisions in Toledo’s city charter; this 
activity was reported by O. Garfield Jones. 
That teachers must know their government 
far better than they do and that they should 
participate in its affairs far more actively than 
they do were points urged by George H. Wat- 
son of Southern Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. With commendations for all that was 
being done for college students and teachers, 
Edwin H. Reeder nevertheless warned that the 
great majority of our population never goes 
to college. These citizens must be reached in 
elementary and secondary schools with endur- 
ing attitudes and habits of good citizenship. 


National Council at Atlantic City 


On February 22, at the Senator Hotel in 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies will sponsor the fol- 
lowing program. 

9:30 a.m. “Building Defenses for Democracy through 


the Social Studies.” 
Chairman: Allen Y. King, Cleveland Public Schools, 
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second vice-president of the National Council for 
the Social Studies. 

“The Relation of the Defense Program to the 
Social Studies,” Major Silas Ransopher, United 
States Office of Education. 

“Building Loyalties in a Democracy,” William G. 
Carr, Educational Policies Commission. 

Discussion Leader: William A. Van Til, Ohio State 
University. 

12:30 p.m. Luncheon Session. 

Chairman: Fremont P. Wirth, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, president of the National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 

“The National Emergency: Materials for the Social 
Studies,” Leon C. Marshall, American University. 


2:30 p.m. Panel discussion on Courses and Units in the 
Social Studies, Curriculum Series Number Two of 
the National Council for the Social Studies. By 
the members of the Curriculum Committee: Edgar 
B. Wesley, chairman, William M. Alexander, Paul 
Hanna, Preston James, Mary G. Kelty, Henry 
Kronenberg, and I. James Quillen. 


6:30 p.m. Supper, to be followed by informal discussion 
on “Current Pressures on Social Studies Instruc- 
tion.” 

Chairman: Merle Curti, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

Luncheon and supper reservations ($1.15 

each) should be sent to Kathryn Carrigan, 

Atlantic City High School. 


AASA at Atlantic City 


The Seventy-first Annual Convention of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
will attract to Atlantic City during February 
22-27 meetings of more than two score other 
educational organizations and an estimated 
total attendance of 15,000. The AASA itself 
will sponsor an attractive and extensive pro- 
gram. Highlights include: 

“To Provide for the Common Defense’’—ad- 
dresses by James B. Conant, Harold E. Stas- 
sen, and John W. Studebaker on Monday 
morning; and by Isaiah Bowman and Martin 
Dies on Monday evening. 

“To Promote the General Welfare” —addresses 
by John K. Norton, Philip Murray, and Wil- 
lis A. Sutton on Tuesday morning. 

“To Secure the Blessings of Liberty”—ad- 
dresses by Ben G. Graham, Everett R. 
Clinchy, and Gerhart Seger on Thursday 
morning. 

“War and Us’—address by Major George 
Fielding Eliot on Wednesday evening. 

“Education for Family Life’”—presentation of 
the 1941 yearbook on Wednesday morning. 


New York 


Comment on proposals for revising the New 
York State social studies program and what 
classroom teachers should prepare to do at 
once occupies almost the entire issue of the 
December Social Studies Bulletin of the Tri- 
County Council for the Social Studies, com- 
posed of teachers from Schoharie, Delaware, 
and Otsego Counties. Contributors include 
Mildred F. McChesney, Donnal V. Smith, 
Loren Woolston, Harold M. Long, and several 
local teachers. 

A meeting of the Tri-County Council was 
held at Richmondville on December 2. Reports 
were given by members who had attended the 
National Council meeting in Syracuse, a 
seventh-grade demonstration class was con- 
ducted by Mrs. Hannah Yager, and a panel 
discussion was held on “Teaching of Con- 
troversial Issues.” 


New York City 


“Are the Historians Guilty?” was the topic 
discussed at a meeting of the Association of 
Teachers of the Social Studies of New York 
City on December 14. The speakers were Merle 
Curti of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and George N. Shuster, president of 
Hunter College. The subject was inspired by 
Archibald MacLeish’s recent theme in “The 
Irresponsibles.” Mr. MacLeish had implied 
that historians had taken an ivory-tower view 
of current problems, that they have made our 
youth cynical, and they should be crusaders 
for a set of moral values in the present world 
crisis. 

Professor Curti said that, after research into 
twenty years of the American Historical Re- 
view, he found partial justification for Mr. 
MacLeish’s criticism. Most of the articles sur- 
veyed show a “tendency to study the past with- 
out reference to the present.” The notable 
exceptions are the revisionists who studied the 
World War and men like Charles A. Beard. 
It is not realistic history teaching that has 
made youth cynical, but the opposite. Contact 
with the outside world is then most disillusion- 
ing. 

Dr. Shuster declared that slogans like ‘“Mor- 
gan and the munition makers got us into the 
last war” were inspired by popularizers of 
history, not by the scholars themselves. We 
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should develop a realization that not only 
economic but political, emotional, and reli- 
gious factors have also impelled human action. 
Otherwise cynicism is inevitable. Historians 
should definitely associate themselves with 
“vital forces to guard human _ intelligence 
against assault.” 

Paul Balser of Christopher Columbus High 
School is the newly elected president of the 
Association and Saul Israel of Erasmus Hall 
High School is secretary. S. I. 


The Social Science Section of the New York 
Society for the Experimental Study of Educa- 
tion considered “Programs for Citizenship 
Training” at its December 13 meeting in the 
Washington Irving High School. Michael 
Levine, chairman, arranged the meeting and 
presided. Speakers were Ormsbee Robinson, 
of the Ethical Culture Schools, and Ignatius 
Taubeneck, of the Bronxville Public Schools. 

M. L. 


Omaha 


Omaha teachers of social studies met for 
luncheon on Saturday, December 7, to hear a 
talk on “Economic Problems of National De- 
fense” by Professor Weisskopf of the University 
of Omaha and to consider revival of the City 
History Teachers Club, which has not met for 
several years. For further consideration of the 
plan, another meeting of all social studies 
teachers in public and private elementary and 
secondary schools has been called for the first 
Saturday in March. 


For Teaching National Defense 


The Educational Policies Commission in- 
quired of scattered school systems some months 
ago as to what they were doing to give instruc- 
tion about national defense. Portions of these 
reports together with new information yet to 
be assembled and classroom materials yet to 
be written (“including a forceful statement 
on democracy”) will be published in the near 
future. In the meantime, a select group of 
men—mostly representing large city school 
systems—was invited to spend two weeks in 
Washington, from January 21 through Febru- 
ary 3, to work on the publication program. 
The group includes: Fred Alexander, Virginia 
state department of education; Carl W. Aratz, 
Philadelphia; Harry Bard, Baltimore; William 


G. Carr, Educational Policies Commission; 
Stanley Dimond, Detroit; Willard E. Givens, 
National Education Association; Chester W. 
Holmes, Washington; R. O. Hughes, Pitts- 
burgh; Samuel A. Johnson, St. Louis; Allen 
Y. King, Cleveland; Howard E. Wilson, Har- 
vard University; and George F. Zook, Ameri- 
can Council on Education. 


Foreign Policy Association 


For non-partisan, non-governmental, extra- 
academic research in and education about in- 
ternational affairs, there is no organization 
in the country comparable to the Foreign 
Policy Association. It has headquarters in 
New York City and branches in seventeen 
other centers, where meetings with varied 
programs are held. A sizable, well-trained staff 
at headquarters prepares authoritative publi- 
cations: the Bulletin (weekly news summary), 
the Reports (semi-monthly research studies), 
and the Headline Books (pamphlets issued 
six times a year, popularly written and illus- 
trated). 

Each member is entitled to receive the 
Bulletin and Headline Books as published and 
to subscribe to the Reports at a reduced rate. 
The fee is $3.00 a year to teachers, full-time 
students, and librarians; $5.00 to others. In 
addition there is a special rate for student 
members (“open only to high school students, 
and to college students carrying at least 10 
credit hours a week’’). The rate is 60 cents per 
semester, giving a subscription to the Bulletin, 
one copy of a Headline Book, reduced rates at 
meetings, and the privilege of subscribing to 
the Reports for $1.00 a semester. Student mem- 
bers joining at this time will have their sub- 
scriptions begin with Feburary 1 and will 
receive the new Headline Book entitled 
“America Rearms.” 

Address the Foreign Policy Association, 22 
East 38th Street, New York City. 


Annual Student Contest 


For the fifteenth year the Educational Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations Association 
is announcing its annual student contest. The 
date set for this country-wide examination in 
public high schools is April 4, 1941. 

If it is impossible next summer to arrange 
the trip to Europe which has always topped 
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the list of awards, the Committee will sub- 
stitute either a trip to South America or a 
scholarship award of equal value at whatever 
college the winner wishes to attend. 

This year’s contest will concern the whole 
problem of organizing the world for peace and 
will be based on two entirely new pamphlets, 
“Essential Facts Underlying World Organiza- 
tion,” which includes an up-to-date account 
of the League, the World Court and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, and “A Study of 
the Organization of Peace,” which contains 
useful discussion questions and reading lists. 

“In spite of war, we must continue to train 
our young people to think in terms of world 
order and world responsibilities,” said Mrs. 
Harrison Thomas, educational secretary of the 
League of Nations Association, in making the 
announcement. “The efforts of our genera- 
tion to build such a world met with temporary 
failure. The least we can do is to prepare 
youth for success.” 

The Committee on Award which will have 
the task of selecting the winning papers is 
headed by Dr. Edgar J. Fisher of the Institute 
of International Education. Other members 
of the Award Committee are: Mrs. Dana 
Converse Backus of New York, James F. Green 
of the Foreign Policy Association, Ursula P. 
Hubbard of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Beatrice Hyslop of 
Hunter College, Elmina R. Lucke of Lincoln 
School, and Louise Morley of International 
Student Service. 

For further information, write to the League 
of Nations Association, 8 West 4oth Street, 
New York City. 


Turkey in Indianapolis 


Social studies teachers should plan now to 
eat their 1941 Thanksgiving turkey in Indiana- 
polis. On Thursday, November 2go—the prob- 
able Thanksgiving for most of the nation, at 
any rate—the twenty-first annual meeting of 
the National Council for the Social Studies 
will begin in the Claypool, the headquarters 
hotel. Paul Seehausen of Shortridge High 
School has been named chairman of the local 
arrangements committee. Other members yet 
to be chosen will represent the city and the 
state. The Indiana Council for the Social 
Studies will be the host. 


Indiana merits the approval and support of 
the rest of the nation for its recent profes- 
sional achievements on behalf of social studies 
teachers. Indiana membership in the National 
Council for the Social Studies increased 42 
per cent during the last fiscal year. Every 
member of the Indiana Council for the Social 
Studies is a member of the National Council 
for the Social Studies. The state superintend- 
ent of public instruction (C. T. Malan), the 
executive secretary of the state teachers associa- 
tion (Robert Wyatt), and the Indianapolis 
superintendent of schools (Dewitt Morgan), 
are all former social studies teachers; moreover, 
they are all members in good standing of the 
National Council! 

Cooperation in publicizing the Indianapolis 
meeting in all parts of the country will be 
greatly appreciated. Every member should act 
at once to see that the meeting and its dates 
(November 20-22, 1941) are listed on his school 
calendar for the 1941-42 school year. Sugges- 
tions for advance publicity should be sent to 
the executive secretary's office. 

Suggestions for the program are heartily 
welcomed. They should, if possible, be sub- 
mitted before the Feburary 22 meeting of the 
Board of Directors. The subcommittee of the 
Board which is chiefly responsible for plan- 
ning the program consists of Howard R. 
Anderson, Fremont P. Wirth, Ethel Ray, Wil- 
bur F. Murra, and Roy A. Price, chairman. 
Suggestions should be sent to Dr. Price at 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York. 


“Courses and Units in the 
Social Studies”’ 


Ever since the publication of The Future 
of the Social Studies in November, 1939, by 
the National Council for the Social Studies, 
teachers and curriculum workers both inside 
and outside the Council membership have 
been insistent in their demands for the publica- 
tion of a sequel. Such a sequel was authorized 
a year ago, to be published as “Curriculum 
Series Number Two.” 

Henry Kronenberg of the University of 
Arkansas was assigned the responsibility of 
editing the book. He has collected sixteen 
compact descriptions of outstanding courses 
from all sections of the country, each of which 
features a detailed report on one specimen 
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unit. These speciments illustrate the widest 
variety of new departures in unit construction 
and classroom method, but each has something 
to offer the curriculum maker. 

The first draft of the book is now completed 
and it is rapidly being converted into a bound 
mimeographed volume entitled Courses and 
Units in the Social Studies. It will be ready for 
distribution on Feburary 15, and will be pre- 
sented and appraised at the Atlantic City 
meeting on February 22. After some months of 
criticism and revision, the book will be re- 
issued in printed form comparable to The 
Future of the Social Studies, and will prob- 
ably sell for $1.50 per copy. Members should 
understand that this book will not be dis- 
tributed free in either its preliminary or final 
edition. Each member may, however, secure 
one copy of the preliminary edition for only 
50 cents, as long as the supply lasts. (See an- 
nouncement, page 84, January issue.) Order 
your copy now from the secretary, 1201 Six- 
teenth St., N.W., Washington. 


Courses and Units in the Social Studies 
describes concretely the curriculum practice 
in social studies of sixteen schools and school 
systems. These are, together with their re- 
spective authors, as follows: 


Gainesville, Florida: P. K. Yonge Laboratory School, 
University of Florida G. E. Tully 
Albany, New York: Milne High School, New York State 
College for Teachers 
Wallace Taylor and Donnal V. Smith 
Clayton, Missouri Howard Cummings 
El Paso, Texas Josephine Stueber 
Bowling Green, Kentucky: Training School, Western 
Kentucky State Teachers College 
Clarence P. Denman 
Cleveland, Ohio Allen Y. King and Ruth M. Robinson 
Madison, Wisconsin: Wisconsin High School, University 
of Wisconsin Ruth M. Johnson 


Kenosha, Wisconsin Hallie E. Rice 
Fort Worth, Texas Julia K. Garrett and David Sellars 


Winona, Minesota: Elementary and Junior High 
School, Winona State Teachers College 
Alice B. Grannis 
Evanston, Illinois: Evanston Township High School 
Francis L. Bacon 
Harold W. Allison 


Paul E. Drost 
Irvin E. Rosa 
Vera A. Cordonnier 


Eugene, Oregon 
Norris, Tennessee 
Owatonna, Minnesota 
Solvay, New York 
Normal, Illinois: Campus Training Schools, Illinois 
State Normal University Robert S. Ellwood 


Recent Magazine Articles on 
Teaching the Social Studies 


Bard, Harry, Emenheiser, B. F., and Parker, Mary. 
“Enrichment in History,” Baltimore Bulletin of 
Education, XVIII:84-93; 96-97, September-October, 
1940. A practical article outlining the meaning, ob- 
jectives, procedures, and plan for enrichment in the 
junior and senior high schools of Baltimore. Sample 
units are included which show how the teaching of 
units is differentiated for regular and enrichment 
groups. 

Bard, Harry, Parker, Mary, and Smith, Marie. “Democ- 
racy and the Social Studies in the Secondary Schools,” 
Baltimore Bulletin of Education, XVIII:119-25, No- 
vember-December, 1940. An outline of the historical 
setting of the democratic ideal in America, together 
with a description of teaching procedures and devices 
which have been used to educate boys and girls for 
everyday living in a democracy. 

Bryan, Pauline. “The Unification of an Eighth Grade,” 
High School Journal, XXI111:366-72, December, 1940. 
Integration in the social studies. 

Eschen, C. R. von. “An Evaluation of a Secondary 
School Course in ‘Contemporary Problems’ from Cer- 
tain Stated Points of View,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XXXIV:265-71, December, 1940. Detailed 
report on a course of “Contemporary Problems” de- 
veloped to meet the needs of citizenship training. 

Falk, A. T., Coales, J. V., and Craig, D. R. “What 
Should Be Taught About Consumer Education in 
the Schools? A Symposium,” Frontiers of Democracy, 
VII:50-55, November 15, 1940. 

Harap, Henry. “What Is the Consumer Movement?” 
Frontiers of Democracy, VI1:48-50, November 15, 
1940. 

Knight, W. E. “Reasoning Through Social Studies,” 
Kentucky School Journal, XIX:22-24, December, 
1940. Includes unit designed to encourage independ- 
ent thinking based on research. 

Lammers, C. C. “4 Ways of Testing for Thought in 
Objective Tests,” Clearing House, XV:215-17, De- 
cember, 1940. Reproduces four groups of questions 
from tests used in world history course in high school. 

Morgan, H. G. “A Year’s Program on Democracy,” 
Nation’s Schools, XXVI:20, December, 1940. Descrip- 
tion of a year’s program for pupils, teachers, parents, 
and the community at large. The author is superin- 
tendent of the Montpelier-Harrison Township 
Schools in Indiana. 

“The Most Helpful Books on the Techniques of Utiliz- 
ing Community Resources,” Progressive Education, 
XVII:513-14, December, 1940. A practical bibliogra- 
phy. 


Readers are invited to send in items—pro- 
grams and accounts of meetings, curriculum 
changes and classroom experiments, or per- 
sonal items of general interest—for “Notes and 
News.” Items for the April issue should be 
sent in by March 1. Send to: W. F. Murra, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington. 











Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Radio 


February brings a goodly number of radio 
broadcasts of interest to social studies classes. 
All times are Eastern Standard. Programs 
marked CBS are broadcast over the Columbia 
network, those over the National network are 
marked NBC, and Mutual programs are desig- 
nated by the letters MBS. 


Feb. 

2 12:15-12:30 P.M. “I’m an American” NBC-Blue 
2:00- 2:15 P.M. “American Pilgrimage: Booker 

T. Washington” NBC-Blue 

“Foreign Policy Association” 

NBC-Blue 

“University of Chicago Round- 

table’ NBC-Red 

“American Forum of the Air” 

MBS 

“Americans at 

Fruit” CBS 

“National Radio Forum” 

NBC-Blue 

“These United States’ MBS 

“New Horizons: Frozen Waters 

of the North” (Hudson’s Bay 

Co.) CBS 

“Tales from Far and Near: 

Drums in the Forest” (French 

Fur Traders) CBS 

“Conservation Reporter” MBS 

“This Living World: Money and 

Trade” CBS 

“I’m an American” NBC-Blue 

“American Pilgrimage: Edith 

Wharton” NBC-Blue 

“University of Chicago Round- 

table” NBC-Red 

“American Forum of the Air” 


2:15- 2:30 P.M. 
2:30- 3:00 P.M. 
8:00- 8:45 P.M. 
3 9:15- 9:45 A.M. Work: Citrus 


10:30-11:00 P.M. 


4 6:30- 6:45 P.M. 
5 9:15- 9:45 A.M. 


12:00-12:15 P.M. 
7 =-9°15- 9:45 A.M. 


Q 12:15-12:30 P.M. 
2:00- 2:15 P.M. 


2:30- 3:00 P.M. 


8:00- 8:45 P.M. 


MBS 
10 -O:15- 9:45 P-M. “Americans at Work: Cocoa” 
CBS 
6:00- 6:15 P.M. “Citizens All: Before the 3 R’s” 
NBC-Red 


“National Radio Forum” 
NBC-Blue 

“Wellsprings of Music: Latin- 
American Music” CBS 

“These United States” MBS 
“Cavalcade of America” 
NBC-Red 

“Conservation Reporter” MBS 


10:30-11:00 P.M. 
it 9:15- 9:45 A.M. 


6:30- 6:45 P.M. 
12 =67:30- 8:00 P.M. 


18 12:00-12:15, P.M. 


“This Living World: Inter- 
American Communications” CBS 
“I’m an American” NBC-Blue 
“American Pilgrimage: Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich” NBC-Blue 
“University of Chicago Round- 
table” NBC-Red 

“American Forum of the Air” 
MBS 

“Americans at Work: Cattle” 
CBS 

“Citizens All: Brotherhood of 
Man” NBC-Red 

18 6:30- 6:45 P.M. “These United States’ MBS 

19 9:15- 9:45 A.M. “New Horizons: River of Dreams 
and Destiny” (America’s Inland 
Waterways) CBS 

“Cavalcade of America” 
NBC-Red 

“Tales from Far and Near: The 
Red Dory” (Maine’s Fishermen) 
CBS 

“Conservation Reporter” MBS 
“This Living World: The Pana- 
ma Canal” CBS 

“I’m an American” NBC-Blue 
“American Pilgrimage: Edward 
Eggleston” NBC-Blue 
“University of Chicago Round- 
table” NBC-Red 

“American Forum of the Air” 
MBS 

“Citizens All: A 24-Hour Com- 
munity” NBC-Red 

25 6:30- 6:45 P.M. “These United States’ MBS 

6 9:15- 9:45 A.M. “New Horizons: Frontier Days 
on the Ohio” CBS 

“Cavalcade of America” 
NBC-Red 

“Tales from Far and Near: Dark 
Star of Itza” (Yucatan) CBS 
“Conservation Reporter” MBS 
“This Living World: Schools for 
All” CBS 


Radio Notes 


An illustration of what intelligent parent- 
teachers associations can accomplish is shown 
in the 44-page radio report completed recent- 
ly at Wilmette, Illinois, a North-Shore suburb 
of Chicago. Extensive data are presented on 
listening habits of children, and many wise 


14 9:15- 9:45 A.M. 


6 12:15-12:30 P.M. 
2:00- 2:15 P.M. 


2:30- 3:00 P.M. 
8:00- 8:45 P.M. 
17 QO: 15- 9:45 A.M. 


6:00- 6:15 P.M. 


7:30- 8:00 P.M. 
20 = 9:15- 9:45 A.M. 
12:00-12:15 P.M. 
219 -Q:15- 9:45 A.M. 


23 12:15-12:30 P.M. 
2:00- 2:15 P.M. 


2:30- 3:00 P.M. 
8:00- 8:45 P.M. 


24 6:00- 6:15 P.M. 


7:30- 8:00 P.M. 
27 9:15- 9:45 A.M. 


12:00-12:15 P.M. 
28 9:15- 9:45 A.M. 
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suggestions are given for handling related 
problems. Copies are twenty-five cents each, 
postpaid. Address Mrs. B. L. Mitchell, 205 
Sixth Street, Wilmette, Illinois. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System, 485 
Madison Avenue, New York City, now issues a 
Student Gutde to outstanding Columbia pro- 
grams of educational and cultural interest. 
Have students write for their copies. 

“Edward Tomlinson, noted authority on the 
affairs of Central and South America is now 
presenting ‘New World News,’ a factual com- 
mentary on the news and views of the men in 
the other Americas, Saturdays, at 6:45 P.M., 
EST, over the NBC-Blue Network.” (NBC 
Presents, January, 1941) 

“Education on the Air, eleventh yearbook 
of the Institute for Education by Radio, has 
just been published. It contains discussions 
of many important phases of radio broadcast- 
ing. It sells at three dollars per copy and can be 
obtained from the Bureau of Educational 
Research, Ohio State University, Columbus.” 
(Education by Radio, Fourth Quarter, 1940) 


Motion Picture Notes 


The Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences, 1455 North Gordon Street, Holly- 
wood, maintains one of the largest collections 
of historical and reference material about the 
film industry. A list of the motion picture 
scripts on file in this library will be sent on 
request. Most of these scripts are reserved for 
reference use in Hollywood. 

The Best Pictures of 1939 and 1940, a col- 
lection of screenplay scripts edited by Jerry 
Wald and Richard Macaulay, was published 
recently by Dodd, Mead, and Company. 
Among other scripts to be found in this volume 
are Mr. Smith Goes to Washington, Dr. Ehr- 
lich’s Magic Bullet, Destry Rides Again, Good- 
bye, Mr. Chips, and Ninotchka. 

The Motion Picture Project of the American 
Council on Education, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, has recently announced a series 
of publications on motion pictures in educa- 
tion. Dr. C. F. Hoban, Jr., director of the 
Project states: “This new series of publica- 
tions has been designed primarily to be help- 
ful to teachers and school administrators, in 
making available to them practical, objective 
reports on the selection, use, and evaluation of 


motion pictures, on methods of projecting, on 
the techniques of making films in the school, 
on integrating school and community interests, 
and on underlying issues and problems.” The 
following publications are now available: A 
School Uses Motion Pictures ($1.00), Films on 
War and American Policy (50 cents), Project- 
ing Motion Pictures in the Classroom (50 
cents). Publications soon to be made available 
are: Selection, Use, and Evaluation of Motion 
Pictures (80 cents), and Students Make Motion 
Pictures ($1.00). A special 15 per cent discount 
is offered on orders of twenty-five or more 
copies of any title. 

Several inquiries have reached this depart- 
ment concerning the rental price of the Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer short on the Constitution en- 
titled Servant of the People. This splendid 
film is distributed by Teaching Films Custod- 
ians, Inc., 25 West 43d Street, New York City. 
It is a two-reel subject which rents for $10 
for a two-week period. In our book Selected 
Films for American History and Problems, this 
film is listed erroneously as renting for $5 
for the two-week period. We regret any in- 
convenience this error may have caused. 


Recent 16-mm. Releases 


Trees and Men, one of the better pictures 
on the lumbering industry, is now available 
free in either a one-reel or a four-reel ver- 
sion from the YMCA Motion Picture Bureau, 
347 Madison Avenue, New York City; 19 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago; or 351 Turk 
Street, San Francisco. 

World in Flames, the full-length documen- 
tary film which reviews world events from 
1929 to 1940, is now available in 16-mm. size 
from Films, Incorporated, 330 West 42d Street, 
New York City. Schools wishing to conduct 
programs on democracy, national defense, and 
patriotism may secure without charge from 
Films, Incorporated, a new list entitled 
“Americana Films.” 

Two sound films are now available on the 
story of television and radio broadcasting. 
Titled Television and Airwaves, each one reel 
in length, these films may be borrowed from 
the RCA Manufacturing Company, Camden, 
New Jersey. 

Frith Films, Hollywood, has recently issued 
an unusual film Procedure of U.S. Customs 
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for Ships and Passengers Entering the United 
States. It is a one-reel, silent, black-and-white 
print which sells for $24. 

An interesting project which may furnish 
valuable social studies film material is the 
newly organized Theatre-on-Film, Inc., 729 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. This group 
is filming outstanding Broadway plays with 
original casts and settings and making them 
available on 16-mm. sound film. 

A large number of travel films, many in 
color, may be obtained from Skibo Produc- 
tions, Inc., 1270 Sixth Avenue, New York 
City. Write for the latest catalog. 


Classroom Film Review 
Title: A People of the Congo. 


Producer: Erpi Classroom Films, 35-11 Thirty-fifth 

Avenue, Long Island City, New York. 

Length: 1 reel (11 minutes running time). 

Type: 16-mm., sound. 

Grade-level Suitability: elementary, junior high, high 
school. 

Cost: Sale price $50. (May also be rented. Consult your 
nearest film library.) 

A simple story revolving around a typical 
Mangbettu family of tropical Africa. The film 
opens with an orientation scene showing the 
family dwelling. The children of the family 
arrive laden with bananas, sugar cane, manioc 
roots, and fish. They give them to their mother 
who cooks them over an open fire outside the 
house. The family then partakes of a typical 
meal without the benefit of utensils. The 
native costumes of loin cloth and jewelry, 
the practice of head binding, the mode of 
dressing the hair, and pride in personal ap- 
pearance is then pictured. Skill and_ pride 
in crafts are illustrated by ivory carving, de- 
signs painted on the outside of the houses, 
and a musical instrument which takes form 
before the eyes of the audience. The music 
of this string instrument and of the hand- 
made drum beat out the tempo of the cere- 
monial dance. The means of trade without 
money is illustrated by the exchange of serv- 
ices and barter of goods. 

An excellent film which pictures the Mang- 
bettu as a proud, happy people. This pro- 
duction should do a great deal toward aiding 
the student to understand the people of other 
lands. Instead of appearing as savages, these 
jungle people are clean, healthy, interesting 


human beings who solve their problems as 
best they can with the gifts which their en- 
vironment affords. To the student of econom- 
ics the primitive forms of barter and ex- 
change of services are most enlightening. As 
background material for the understanding of 
the heritage of some of our American Negroes 
the film is superb. 


Visual Aids on Latin-American 
Relations 


One of the finest source lists it has ever 
been our pleasure to review has recently been 
issued by the State Teachers College at Mont- 
clair, New Jersey. Instead of listing a large 
number of general sources from which a 
variety of visual materials may be obtained 
this list treats one important topic exhaus- 
tively. Pan-Americana: Visual and Teaching 
Aids on Spain, Spain in the United States, 
and Latin America is a mimeographed book- 
let of thirty pages which lists sources of charts, 
exhibits, films, pictures, slides, and publica- 
tions useful in teaching classes in junior and 
senior high school and junior college. Not 
only are the names and addresses of firms 
given but in most cases the specific materials 
which they handle for illustrating Latin 
American relations are described and the price 
is given. Copies of this sources list can be ob- 
tained for 50 cents from the Visual Aids Serv- 
ice, New Jersey State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, New Jersey. 


Building America 


Building America has won for itself an out- 
standing position among those furnishing 
valuable pictorial material for use in the social 
studies. Sponsored by the Society for Curricu- 
lum Study, it is designed for the use of schools 
colleges, youth organizations, and the general 
public. One study unit is published each 
month from October through May. Building 
America began its sixth year of publication 
with the October, 1940, issue entitled “We 
Americans.” The following units in Volume 
VI are scheduled for publication in 1940-41: 
“Ships and Men,” “Banking,” “Rubber,” 
“Radio,” “Our Northern Neighbors,” “Inter- 
national Trade,” and “The American Thea- 

e.” Subscription rates for a set of eight units 
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is $2.00 per set. Single copies may be obtained 
at 30 cents each. Bound volumes may also be 
obtained. For further information write Build- 
ing America, 546 West 114th Street, New York 
City. 


Records 


RCA-Victor Audio-Visual Service, Educa- 
tional Department, Camden, New Jersey, has 
prepared lists of Victor records useful with 
thirty-seven standard units of work in the first 
three grades. Copies of these units may be 
obtained without cost from the address above. 

Studidisc, Inc., 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York City, has available five double-faced 
records for use in history classes, They are: 
“Patrick Henry,” 1 record; “Paul Revere,” 2 
records; “Drafting the Constitution,” 2 rec- 
ords. Each record is of the 12-inch, double- 
faced type. 


Helpful Articles 


Child, Eleanor D. “How Greenwich Manages Its School 
Films,” American School Board Journal, Cl:47-48, 
November, 1940. A complete analysis of costs, meth- 
ods of handling films, and values derived from the 
school film program at Greenwich, Connecticut. 

Couch, William H. “Audio-Visual Teaching Aids,” 
Educational Screen, X1X:370-74, November, 1940. 
“A brief sketch of some of the activities carried on 
in connection with the audio-visual program at 
Hamden High School” (Hamden, Connecticut). Gives 
in detail the methods worked out for distributing, 
storing, and using visual and auditory aids. 

Dale, Edgar. “Re-forming Movies and Movie-Goers,” 
The News Letter, V1:1-4, November, 1940. A concise 
statement of the educator’s responsibility toward the 
problems presented by the commercial cinema. 

Dale, Edgar. “Open Letters,” The News Letter, V1:1-2, 
December, 1940. A series of brief notes of suggestion 
to persons interested in movies and movie-going. 
Interesting and pertinent. 

Hoban, Charles F., Jr. “Curriculum Implications of 
Motion Pictures,” Curriculum Journal, X1:365-68, 
December, 1940. “This year schools are spending over 
a quarter of a million dollars in purchasing sixteen- 
millimeter films for classroom use and another two 
and a quarter million dollars in acquiring equipment 
for projecting these films in the classroom.” The 
author examines the use being made of these films, 
points to errors, and suggests procedures for incor- 
porating these films into the curriculum. 

Lambert, George E. “Making a Safety Movie,” Safety 
Education, XX:150-51, 186, December, 1940. How the 
South Bend, Indiana, schools made a color film 
emphasizing safe habits. Makes the very good point 
that “a local school-made movie in natural color, 


having familiar scenes and faces, comes nearer within 
the experiences of everyone.” 

McKittrick, Margaret. “Map Makers of Santa Fe,” 
School Arts, XL:103-104, November, 1940. The sev- 
enth- and eighth-grade pupils of the Agna Fria Con- 
solidated School, Santa Fe, New Mexico, inspired by 
a history lesson on Coronado, produced a 10X 12 
foot hand-blocked map of their state with interesting 
pictorial symbols carved in relief. The illustrations 
may inspire similar work in other situations. 

National Geographic Magazine, LXXVIII:821-24, De- 
cember, 1940. This issue of the Geographic analyzes 
the census changes made evident in the 1940 census. 
A large colored map supplement furnishes an ex- 
cellent teaching aid for the study of our population. 

“Radio Programs for Children,” Child Study, XXVIII: 
27, 29, Fall, 1940. A summarization of the findings of 
the Radio Committee of the Child Study Association. 
On the perennial problem of what constitutes a 
good radio program for children the committee con- 
cluded that “a bad program for children is one 
which is obviously untruthful and exploits bad 
sentiments, whereas a good program does not per- 
suade the listeners to anti-social conduct, though 
it may be as exciting as a bad one.” 

Shankle, George. “A Study of Illustrative Material,” 
Peabody Journal of Education, XVIII:165-68, No- 
vember, 1940. A comparison between the drawings, 
plates, and pictorial material in Webster's New In- 
ternational Dictionary and those found in Funk and 
Wagnall’s New Standard Dictionary. 

“Radio and National Defense,” Education by Radio, 
X:1-4, Fourth Quarter, 1940. A summary of the pro- 
gram now being initiated to bring the radio into 
service for national defense. Stresses the role of 
local stations and -ommunity programs of action. 

Stegmeir, Clarence. “Pictures Teach History,” Social 
Studies, XXXI:298-300, November, 1940. The Thorn- 
ton Township High School, Harvey, Illinois, decorates 
the history room and learns history in the process. 
A frieze is prepared and “a living story of history 
is on the classroom wall.” 

Studebaker, Gordon. “The Educational Radio Script 
Exchange,” School Life, XXVI:52-53, 55, December, 
1940. The work of the Educational Radio Script 
Exchange is here described in detail along with 
suggestions as to how teachers may make use of its 
services. The exchange last year helped approxi- 
mately 12,000 civic and educational groups with 
their educational radio problems. 

“The Use of Radio in the Interest of Unity,” School 
and Society, LI1:486-87, November 16, 1940. A sum- 
mary of the evidence of increased interest in educa- 
tional broadcasts on all levels of the educational 
system. 

Zeligs, Rose. “Broadcasting Safety,” Safety Education, 
XX:164-66, 192, December, 1940. The sixth grade at 
Avondale School, Cincinnati, prepares and puts on a 
safety broadcast. 


Readers are invited to send items of interest 
for this section of Notes and News to Dr. Hart- 
ley at the editorial office, 204 Fayerweather 
Hall, Columbia University, New York. 
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Wuere Do WE Go From Here? By Harold J. 
Laski. New York: Viking, 1940. Pp. 192. 
$1.75. 

From the pen of one of the most prolific 
writers in the field of political science comes 
“a proclamation of British democracy” which 
should give pause for thought not only to his 
own government but also to all free thinking 
people. Harold J. Laski, professor of political 
science at the London School of Economics 
and member of the national executive of the 
British Labour party, analyzes both the means 
by which Britain can win her struggle with 
the fascist powers and the goal toward which 
all states may strive in the future. Professor 
Laski sees an enduring peace for mankind 
only if, and when, Britain adopts the methods 
which he urges. 

Professor Laski’s road to victory, in short, 
is more democratization. “The way to vic- 
tory,” he says, “lies in producing the convic- 
tion now among the masses that there are to be 
no more distressed areas, no more vast armies 
of unemployed, no more slums, no vast denial 
of genuine equality of educational opportu- 
nity.”” In order to create this conviction there 
must be, according to Professor Laski, a revo- 
lution, “a revolution made by consent,” in 
which Britain would take the lead. By initiat- 
ing social and economic reforms at this time 
Britain would not only bolster the morale of 
her own masses to continued resistence, but 
also would provide the masses of the totali- 
tarian states with the incentive for revolt. 
Privilege must lose whichever way the battle 
turns, says Laski; therefore it is far better 
that it make peace now with the masses. 

This is a book of revolutionary ideas and 
should be treated as such. It should only be 
read by those who are prepared and are will- 
ing to subject it to the analysis is deserves. 
Although its thesis is not likely to be uni- 
versally accepted, it will prove stimulating 
reading to all who have given thought to the 
outcome of the present war. 

James W. MILLER 

Michigan State College 


Not sy ARMS ALONE: EssAys ON OuR TIME. 
By Hans Kohn. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
Univ. Press, 1940. Pp. ix, 161. $1.75. 
Professor Kohn’s frequent, and welcome, 

publications compel everyone’s admiration 
with their breadth, sweep, and _ brilliancy. 
They all give memorable and compelling ex- 
pression to the great need of our time for a 
moral, social, and economic revitalization. As 
a collection of the most important and recent 
of Dr. Kohn’s writings, the present little 
volume is tied together by the author’s em- 
phasis that our social and moral consciousness 
has been lagging far behind the geographic, 
economic, and technical changes of the last 
few decades. This time lag is largely respon- 
sible for the choas of the present world; we can 
not overcome it by arms alone, but only by 
facing courageously the facts of the situation 
and trying to adapt our thought and emo- 
tions to these conditions. 

The work is a plea not for the defense of 
the status quo but for the resumption of the 
great adventure of the human spirit, and is 
developed in the chapters covering Central 
European history and the part played by the 
Austrians and the Czechs in the origins of the 
European conflict; others clarify the defini- 
tions of such works as “war” and “imperial- 
ism,” which are used today to cover entirely 
different facts and trends; the last part deals 
with what might be called practical issues, the 
redefinition of democracy with regard to rights 
and duties and their limits, and its revitaliza- 
tion, which is the most important part of 
any defense program. 

In these difficult times, all public spirited 
citizens ought to read Kohn’s work and appre- 
ciate the inspiration of his moral courage and 
intellectual integrity. 

JosePpH S. ROUcEK 


Hofstra College 
Hempstead, New York 
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STAND FAST FOR FREEDOM. By Lowell Thomas 
and Berton Braley. Philadelphia: Winston, 
1940. Pp. iv, 314. $2.00. 

We are getting these days numerous books 
that are intended to encourage in their read- 
ers a spirit of appreciation of what our coun- 
try should mean to us, and a spirit of loyalty 
to it and to what it stands for. It is well that 
we should have contributions of this kind, for 
we have put up too long with cynicism and de- 
bunking and fault-finding with reference to 
our country and its accomplishments. 

A question often asked these days, how- 
ever, is: Just what does our democracy mean 
to us? Can we find means of impressing boys 
and girls with a realization of the rights and 
privileges of one who is a citizen of a democ- 
racy? To do this is evidently the great objective 
of this book. It goes back to ancient days, 
especially to England, and points out how 
leaders fought for their liberties there, and by 
so doing laid the foundation for our own. 
Moreover, it brings out in connection with its 
stories of the leaders of the past the fact that 
it takes more than a leader to make a nation 
free. The people themselves must know what 
they want and realize that it is only when 
their wishes and hopes are united with others’ 
that their liberties can be made safe. 

The last chapter of the book brings the 
story right down to an American family of 
today, and points out how differently that 
family would have to live under a Hitler or 
Stalin than in the United States of America. 
That way of getting at the matter should 
make an impression on young readers. 

For this book is intended mainly for young 
people, though older ones could read it with 
enjoyment and perhaps enlightenment. It is 
printed in large type, and the language: is 
simple. Possibly it fits best junior high school 
and upper elementary pupils. For them it 
ought to render a thoroughly appropriate and 
desirable service. 

R. O. HUGHEs 

Pittsburgh Public Schools 
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REASON, SocIAL MyTHs, AND DEMOCRACY. By 
Sidney Hook. New York: John Day, 1940. 
Pp. xii, 302. $3.00. 

This book contains a collection of articles 


and reviews which the author has published 
in a variety of periodicals during the last few 
years. Part One, entitled “Conflicts in Social 
Doctrine,” begins with an essay which re- 
affirms the dynamic unity of thought and ac- 
tion, the impossibility of separating the two 
in conscious behavior, and the special necessity 
of their collaboration in all behavior which 
has political consequences. This essay serves 
to introduce a series of critical discussions of 
such things as semantics and the social role of 
analyzable and unanalyzable abstractions, the 
ideas associated with recently published books 
by Karl Mannheim, Thurman Arnold, Max 
Lerner, Jacques Maritain, Leon Trotsky, and 
others, the Russian Revolution, and “What is 
Living and What is Dead in Marxism.” The 
last of these deserves a blue ribbon for its bril- 
liant analysis of Marxism and the manner in 
which it rescues some of the positive con- 
tributions of Marx from the “organizational 
piety” and dialectical mysticism which have 
surrounded them. Part Two, “Science and 
Mythologies of Reason,” considers more tech- 
nical issues connected with the nature and 
meaning of dialectic, attacks the protagonists 
of the so-called ‘“‘class sciences,” and concludes 
with a credo on the democratic way of life. 

Most books of this kind have no more unity 
than that supplied by the glue in the binding. 
If this one is an exception it is due to Sidney 
Hook’s rational, consistent, and thorough- 
going defense of the critical spirit of scientific 
method and inquiry and its role in the demo- 
cratic process. Professor Hook can be found in 
the thick of all ideological battles in which 
this spirit is questioned or assailed and in all 
these essays he gives a good account of himself. 
If some of his criticisms are prolix and if others 
are picayune, and if, in addition, he has some 
obsolete or “over-age” arguments in_ his 
arsenal, these defecis exhaust the negative side 
of the ledger. Positively, this book is the kind 
of a collection which restores one’s confidence 
in the rational basis of democracy. The essays 
on “Science and the New Obscurantism,” on 
Marxism, and on the subtle dangers of the 
“integral humanism” of men like Maritain 
will be particularly rewarding for American 
teachers of social science. 

ROBERT BIERSTEDT 


Bard College 
Columbia University 
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FRANCE: 1815 TO THE PRESENT. By John B. 
Wolf. New York: Prentice Hall, 1940. Pp. 
xi, 565. $3.00. 

In attempting to give an account of nine- 
teenth-century French civilization within the 
limits of an ordinary college text, Professor 
Wolf has undertaken a task before which it 
would have been no dishonor to quail. The 
period is not only very rich in ideas, political 
action, art, and economic change but, being 
the century and a half immediately behind 
us, it is still very confused. Add to this the 
somewhat greater distance obtaining between 
our American intellectual idiom and_ the 
French than obtains between ours and the 
British, and it is no wonder that so much 
written on the subject should be unsatisfactory. 
I do not call the whole of Professor Wolf's 
book unsatisfactory; the second half of it is in 
many ways superior to the first, and its treat- 
ment of political and economic matters is 
throughout superior to the rest. But the rest 
occupies a large part and will, in my opinion, 
call for much revising. 

For one thing, the author does not seem to 
be at home in the ideas of either the French 
Revolution or the Romantic period. The 
views of the earlier men he calls by turn naive, 
nebulous, and rationalistic. He contrasts them 
therefore in very uncertain fashion with those 
of the Romantics who, to him, betray a sort 
of frightened infantilism, satirical and critical 
powers, and the constructive elements of a 
great artistic period. Which of these estimates 
will he have us take? One feels that if he 
knew at firsthand some of the writings of the 
men whom he dismisses as sham medievals 
and throbbing hearts, he would be led to re- 
cant his conclusions, correct many factual 
slips, and change the tone of easy scorn to 
something critically more substantial. 

Similarly, the bourgeoisie does not receive 
at his hands the treatment it requires. Not 
only was it not a class that emerged in the 
early nineteenth century after seven hundred 
years of impotence, but its faults and vices 
are not things that can be imputed merely to 
“greed” or “selfishness.” There is worse to be 
said about the bourgeoisie than Professor Wolf 
says, and he would know it if he put the 
Utopian socialists where they belong—e.g. 
Fourier under Napoleon, instead of after 
1830. But he remains far too simple in his 


views of all human behavior. To present 
Guizot, Thiers, Cousin, and others as “intel- 
lectual janizaries” doing battle for their class 
is not convincing, and it takes no admiration— 
certainly no liking—of these men to see that 
history does not occur quite as the textbook 
writer, with his adjectives and his classes, 
would have us think. 

It is this same substitution of words or con- 
cepts for concrete things that betrays Profes- 
sor Wolf into listing Bismarck, Fichte, Wilson, 
Mazzini, Napoleon III, and Hitler as “saints 
of nationalism.” The trained historian will 
follow jerkily, making proper allowance for 
the various meanings of nationalism, but the 
student or ordinary reader will legitimately 
suppose that an important generality has been 
uttered. And while I am on this all-import- 
ant subject of words—without the precise use 
of which history becomes simply a lie—I 
must draw the reader’s attention to the slip- 
shod use of “bourgeoisie” as an adjective, e.g. 
“bourgeoisie civilization,” or worse, “wealthy 
bourgeoisie like Laffitte’; the too frequent 
stereotypes like “literally honeycombed”; and 
the strange use of clear enough words like 
“erstwhile” and “little people.” This last 
phrase, which usage has assigned to the de- 
scription of pixies, the author utilizes ad nau- 
seam to mean the common people. Most of his 
French quotations, moreover, contain blun- 
ders and misspellings, even to the titles of 
books. Lamennais, for example, never wrote 
any work called “Les Paroles d’un Croyant.” A 
great pity, in short, that so much research in 
behalf of so worthy a project should be spoiled 
by failing to find its adequate embodiment 
through the exercise of a more judicious mind. 

JACQUES BARZUN 
Columbia University 
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POLITICAL AND SOCIAL GROWTH OF THE AMERI- 
CAN PEOPLE, 1492-1865. By Homer Carey 
Hockett. 3d ed. New York: Macmillan, 1940. 
Pp. xxi, 861. $3.25. 

This is the third and revised edition of what 
has become one of the most popular of college 
textbooks on American history. The new edi- 
tion will certainly do nothing to detract from 
that reputation. 
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The most important change in the present 
edition has been the addition of thirteen years 
to the period covered by Professor Hockett 
in his second edition, and of thirty-six years 
to the period covered in the original edition: 
the terminal date of the volume is now the 
close of the Civil War rather than the accession 
of Andrew Jackson. Accordingly, Professor 
Arthur Meier Schlesinger’s companion volume 
now begins in 1865 and brings the story of 
American history up to the present time. 
Twelve chapters cover the period from Jack- 
son through the war: three of them on 
Jacksonian democracy and on the party battles 
of the Jacksonian era; one brief chapter (and 
briefer comments in other chapters) on “The 
Rise of the Common Man” and the culture 
of the Middle Period; five on the develop- 
ment of the slavery controversy and of sec- 
tionalism; and three on the Civil War. 

Those who may have objected to the em- 
phasis placed on political aspects of American 
history in the earlier editions will not be better 
satisfied now. The treatment of the period fol- 
lowing Jackson contains perhaps less on the 
“social” and the “cultural” than does the first 
part of the book. 

The new edition maintains the clear flow- 
ing style that helped so much to build up the 
popularity of Professor Hockett’s text. The 
new format and the addition of illustrations 
make it a volume which it is a pleasure to be- 
hold. The lengthy book list given in the ap- 
pendix provides a richer diet for those teach- 
ers or individual students who wish to dip 
deeper into American history. 

WILLIAM DIAMOND 
The Johns Hopkins University 
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New ENGLAND: INDIAN SUMMER, 1865-1915. By 
Van Wyck Brooks. New York: Dutton, 1940. 
Pp. 557- $3-75- 

ROMANTICISM IN AMERICA. Edited by George 
Boas. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1940. 
Pp. xiv, 202. $2.25. 

THE LITERATURE OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
WEsT, 1803-1903. Selected and edited by 
Levette Jay Davidson and Prudence Bost- 
wick. Caldwell, Idaho: Caxton, 1939. Pp. 


449. $5.00. 


Music AND EpGAR ALLAN Por. By May Gar- 
rettson Evans. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1939. Pp. 97. $1.75. 

Music In History: THE EVOLUTION OF AN ART. 
By Howard D. McKinney and W. R. Ander- 
son. New York: American Book, 1940. Pp. 
xi, 904. $4.50. 

The marked growth of interest in cultural 
history and its relation to social, economic, 
and political development has increased and in 
part has supplied the need for new materials 
for study. College and even school courses and 
textbooks are reflecting this interest. Topical 
histories of literature, music, the graphic and 
plastic arts, and of many aspects of thought 
are not only growing more numerous but are 
more frequently attempting to relate a particu- 
lar aspect of life to the larger whole. Such spe- 
cial works, usually prepared with no thought of 
contributing to history in the conventional 
sense, and even some narrowly specialized 
treatments, are nevertheless excellent grist for 
the mill of students and teachers of cultural 
and social development. The group of books, 
diverse in character and theme, that form the 
subject of the following brief comments are 
a small sampling of such recent publications. 

Van Wyck Brooks’ New England: Indian 
Summer is a sequel to his notable The Flower- 
ing of New England (1936), winner of a Pul- 
itzer Prize and other awards and already re- 
garded widely as a classic. The Age of Wash- 
ington Irving is promised next, the three vol- 
umes and others to follow being designed “to 
sketch the history of American literature.” Ap- 
parently America is conceived as the sum of 
its sections, for the New England volumes 
make almost no comparisons with other sec- 
tions. It is less and more than a history of 
literature. There is no comprehensive survey 
of the literary output and little about par- 
ticular writings, but rather a series of brilliant 
biographical sketches giving vivid pictures of 
men and women, their interests and way of 
life. There are many bits of social history but 
usually they are aspects of American life as 
seen and recorded by novelists. Nor is there 
any attempt to trace the history of thought 
through the changing climates of opinion or 
even to indicate the significance of such a 
novelist as Edward Bellamy. These books are 
in fact in a class by themselves, and the reader 
must accept the limits the author has set. 
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New England from 1865-1915 is much more 
difficult to treat than New England in the 
period of flowering, 1815-1865, for it is less 
distinctive, less outstanding in American cul- 
ture, part of a greater and more complex 
civilization. Mr. Brooks is frankly arbitrary in 
his choices for inclusion, treating at great 
length, for instance, the expatriate Henry 
James, and the middle-westerner who went to 
Boston and spent his later life in New York, 
W. D. Howells, but making no mention of 
Mark Twain, who lived so long in New Eng- 
land. The index, like that of the earlier vol- 
ume, is exasperatingly inadequate, providing 
merely a list of names, with no topical entries 
for the numerous passages on painting, archi- 
tecture, music, feminism, and religion. There 
are many interesting and enlightening foot- 
notes, more than in The Flowering. Both of 
these volumes are themselves works of litera- 
ture, written in lively and colorful style, with 
much of the concrete detail that lends human 
interest and a sense of reality. They are in- 
forming, suggestive, stimulating, at times excit- 
ing. Every student of American cultural his- 
tory must read them. 

Romanticism in America is a group of 
papers contributed to a symposium held at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art in May, 1940. 
The writers do not undertake any comprehen- 
sive or even systematic study of the romantic 
movement in America, but they have added in- 
teresting and helpful essays an certain aspects. 
Eric F. Goldman of Johns Hopkins in “Demo- 
cratic Bifocalism” discusses some inconsisten- 
cies between the romantic tendency to glorify 
the abstract “people” and “individual” and 
the disapproval of many Romantics of the 
actual masses of persons. Eleanor P. Spencer 
of Goucher in “New Patterns of Greatness” 
discusses aspects of the artists Washington 
Allston, Horatio Greenough, Hiram B. Pow- 
ers, and Thomas Cole. A special essay on Cole 
by Walter L. Nathan of Western Maryland 
College is one of the best in the collection, 
well-written and revealing much study. and 
thought. Two other chapters dealing with art 
are “The Romantic Interior” by Roger Gil- 
man of Harvard and “Early American Gothic” 
by Agnes Addison of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. “The Beethovens of America” is 
crammed with data but is diffuse, overwrit- 
ten, and its title not happily chosen. “The 
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Romantic Lady” of fiction and verse is sketched 
by Ralph P. Boas of Wheaton in numerous 
brief quotations, while Ola E. Winslow of 
Goucher tells about “Books for the Lady 
Reader, 1820-1860.” Professor George Boas 
adds a brief essay on “Romantic Philosophy in 
America.” Fifteen full-page plates make a use- 
ful addition to the papers on art. In spite of 
its limited scope and the very great need 
for new monographic and topical studies and 
for broad interpretations of the Romantic 
Spirit in America, we may be grateful for 
this substantial contribution. 

Literature of the Rocky Mountain West isa 
valuable addition to the very few anthologies 
of the literature of the West and especially of 
the Far West. The region chosen includes 
northern New Mexico, Colorado, Utah, 
Wyoming, and Idaho, and the period is the 
century following the Louisiana purchase. 
“Limitations of space forced the editors” to 
omit twentieth-century authors. The extracts, 
drawn from approximately sixty authors in 
an effort to represent all important phases of 
early Rocky Mountain life, are arranged in 
six groups: Western Fiction—Realistic and 
Fantastic; Wild Life of Indian, Trapper, 
Soldier, and Hunter; Reports of Explorers, 
Journalists, and Curious Visitors; Personal 
Reminiscences of Older Times; Descriptive 
Essays—Formal and Informal; Humorous 
Sketches and Tall Tales. These topics indi- 
cate the types of writing represented, much of 
it, of course, from minor writers and often of 
sub-literary rank. The collection ranges from 
the dime novel of the Deadwood Dick type to 
Washington Irving and Mark Twain. It in- 
cludes not only writers of the West but also 
visitors and eastern and European writers who 
never saw the West. Only two specimens of 
verse are included. The compilers are teachers 
of literature and have done their work from 
that point of view, but the anthology con- 
tains much of value to any student of the 
history of the West or of American cultural 
history. The introductions provided for each 
selection are very valuable features, for they 
not only explain and interpret particular 
pieces but, taken together, give a sketch of the 
history of writings inspired by the growth of 
the Rocky Mountain area. The annotated 
bibliography of fourteen pages and the index 
add very substantially to the value of the 
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book. In spite of the limitations inherent in 
anthologies, this one is a real contribution 
and should be available in every library used 
by students of American history and literature. 

Music and Edgar Allan Poe is chiefly a bib- 
liographical study arranged alphabetically by 
composers with summary tabulations of the 
findings. The author has long been a member 
of the staff of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music in Baltimore and her book is based on 
professional knowledge and long study, par- 
ticularly in two special collections of musical 
settings of Poe in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Library and the Library of Congress. 
Three introductory chapters discuss and in- 
terpret the findings. Poe said of himself, “I 
am profoundly excited by music,” and Miss 
Evans remarks “Musicians seem to have been 
profoundly excited by Poe.” This is hardly 
surprising in view of the highly musical 
quality of Poe’s verse, its frequent use of re- 
petition and refrain, and the prevailing tone 
of melancholy. It is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing to find that many of the poems, not only 
the popular “Annabel Lee,” “The Raven,” 
and “The Bells,” but “The Sleeper,” “The 
Haunted Palace,” and “Eldorado” have re- 
ceived musical settings. Every reader with musi- 
cal interest must have been struck by the sym- 
phonic character of such a prose tale as “The 
Fall of the House of Usher” and of the musi- 
cal possibilities of “The Mask of the Red 
Death.” The first of these tales has, in fact, 
been the subject of two operas, two symphonic 
pieces, and a string quartet. The second has 
formed the subject for four ballets, a sym- 
phonic prelude, a quintet for a piano or harp 
and strings, and various other compositions, 
Cyril Scott being the composer of one of the 
ballets. Many of the compositions are, of 
course, musically unimportant, but no less a 
composer than Claude Debussy had, at the 
time of his death, been working for years on 
two operas based on “The Devil in the Belfry” 
and “The Fall of the House of Usher.” These 
compositions had actually been contracted for 
by the Metropolitan Opera House. As yet the 
manuscripts have not been found. 

This little volume is doubtless intended 
primarily for lovers of music and of Poe, but 
it is a very interesting bit of cultural history 
both in itself and in the possibilities it suggests. 
For example, the chronological story of the 


252 items listed in the bibliography reflects 
in a very interesting way the growth of in- 
terest in Poe’s writings and changing critical 
appraisal as well as the comparative interest 
in America and in Europe. Similar studies 
of other subjects should be made. The present 
reviewer nominates Sidney Lanier, poet, mu- 
sician, and literary critic and historian. 

Music in History, like the famous Outline 
of History by H. G. Wells, has an excellent 
prefatory statement of aims but undertakes 
a more ambitious project than the authors 
have succeeded in carrying out. Their ad- 
mirable objective is to relate the evolution of 
an art to general cultural backgrounds to 
show how “music reflects the temper of the 
time that gives it birth and has a definite 
relationship to the political, economic, and 
cultural conditions that surround its com- 
posers and practitioners,’ and how music was 
“coordinated with some of the other arts— 
painting, literature, sculpture, and architec- 
ture.” This has never been done, for it is a 
tremendous task, requiring not only techni- 
cal competence in music and thorough knowl- 
edge of its development, but a thorough 
knowledge of the history of civilization and 
of the comparative history of various arts. The 
present volume is suggestive as a pioneer work 
of its kind and has the merit of being simple, 
untechnical, and extensively illustrated with 
pictures and charts. Its story of musical prog- 
ress is accompanied by parallel summaries 
of developments in other arts and is in part 
grouped in terms of such movements as ro- 
manticism, nationalism, and realism. Based 
largely on secondary works of a general char- 
acter so far as general cultural history is con- 
cerned, it is too facile in pointing out inter- 
relationships and too unqualified in its judg- 
ments. Some of the more difficult problems 
are not attacked. One looks in vain for help 
on such difficult questions as why England, 
with its magnificent literature, has made rela- 
tively small contributions to music. 

The volume, in spite of its failure to carry 
out adequately its very ambitious aims, will 
prove interesting and useful if the reader will 
use it thoughtfully and critically. Accompany- 
ing the volume is a pamphlet list of phono- 
graph records. 

J. MONTGOMERY GAMBRILL 
Columbia University 
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CARAVANS TO THE NorTHwest. By John Blan- 
chard. New York: Houghton Mifflin, 1940. 
Pp. 123. $1.24. 

“Caravans to the Northwest is the product 
of a program sponsored by the Northwest Re- 
gional Council, a private, non-profit organi- 
zation” (p. 2). In a series of pictures with 
a running text the story of the migrant in 
the Pacific Northwest is dramatized in a simple 
yet thoroughly gripping fashion. In an epi- 
sodic fashion which is sometimes abrupt, a 
brief historical background for the migration 
is laid. The pictures and text show how the 
migrants travel, where they come from, why 
they come, the type of migrant who comes, 
the effect of migration upon the Northwest, 
what the new settlers come to, and the prob- 
lems that confront them. The last half of the 
book is devoted to methods of coping with 
the migrant and the hope for the future. 

This is more than just a book dealing with 
a local problem. It is in one respect a case 
study of the conservation needs of our coun- 
try as evidenced in one of its sections. The 
pictures are excellent, well selected and well 
explained in subtitles. The looseleaf nature 
of the binding makes it possible to remove 
pictures for display purposes. Activities, sub- 
jects for discussion, and laboratory exercises 
add to the value of the work. 

WiLLiAM H. HARTLEY 

The New Jersey State Teachers College 


Paterson 


THE AMERICAN Party SysTEM. By Charles Ed- 
ward Merriam and Harold Foote Gosnell. 
gd ed. New York: Macmillan, 1940. Pp. xi, 
476. $3.50. 

This is a revision of a standard work, pub- 
lished originally in 1922 by Charles E. Mer- 
riam alone and revised in 1929 by the original 
author jointly with Harold F. Gosnell. The 
present edition is written in the light of 
subsequent developments and makes use of in- 
vestigations made in the interim. The sub- 
ject matter has been rearranged, the story has 
been brought down to date, and new matter 
has been added. 

The opening chapter on the place of the 


party system in the modern world includes a 
discussion of the two-party, multi-party, and 
single-party systems. A summary of the major 
party issues in the five periods into which the 
authors divide our party history, and an anal- 
ysis of the factors controlling party issues and 
the agencies through which issues are formu- 
lated, constitute the next two chapters. In- 
fluences that lead to party groupings, such 
as business interests, race, and religion, are 
set forth in two chapters. Three chapters are 
given to the influence, origin, and characteris- 
tics of leaders, the party “organization,” and 
bosses and reformers. Four chapters are de- 
voted to patronage and spoils, four to state 
and presidential nominations, campaigns, and 
the influence of money, one to ballots and 
election laws, and one to non-voting. Party 
functions and the future of parties are the 
subjects of the last two chapters. 

Those who are familiar with the first and 
second editions of the book will find that 
while much of the matter is taken from the 
earlier editions, it has been rearranged to 
fit a new plan of treatment, and discussions 
of recent developments have been added. Also 
there is considerable new matter resulting 
from the difference in the plan of this edi- 
tion. 

The book, of course, is written for college 
rather than secondary-school use, but it deals 
with problems essential to any course in 
government or citizenship, and such chapters 
as the first, on the place of the party system 
in the modern world, might make good read- 
ing for the more advanced secondary school 
students in such courses. 

W. REED WEsT 
The George Washington University 
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AMERICAN DEMocRACY ANEW: AN APPROACH 
TO THE UNDERSTANDING OF QuR SOCIAL 
Pros_eMs. By Howard W. Odum, Harold 
D. Meyer, B. S. Holden, and Fred M. Alex- 
ander. New York: Holt, 1940. Pp. vi, 614. 
$1.40. 

Realistic teachers of the social studies will 
hardly quarrel with the assumption inherent 
in the title of this interesting text. All but 
the most conservative believe that redefinition 
of democracy in terms of this generation is 
important to the defense of liberal culture 
in these years of the “totalitarian crisis.” The 
authors imply that a frank facing of America’s 
social problems is essential if her democracy 
is to survive, re-invigorated. Judging from the 
removal of Harold Rugg’s excellent texts from 
the state-adopted list in Georgia, recently, and 
the national campaign being waged by a 
veterans’ organization against the realistic 
study of American public life that they pro- 
mote, such a course is not without hazard. 
But as long as there are school boards coura- 
geous enough to resist blind reaction and so- 
cial studies teachers of intellectual integrity 
and intestinal fortitude in democratic America 
there will be a demand for books of this type 
in the schools. 

The unitary organization of American 
Democracy Anew leaves little to be desired. 
“The Contemporary Scene,” in two units, in- 
troduces students to the great social changes, 
the regional framework of the nation and its 
physical foundations. Three units are grouped 
together under “The New Realism of the 
People.” They present the heterogeneous 
racial and national character of the Ameri- 
can people, the role of woman, urban and 
rural life, and the problems that spring from 
modern youth, the aged, and the underprivi- 
leged. This paves the way for a realistic discus- 
sion of the nation’s institutional life, a survey 
that ranges from business through government 
to the community’s domestic, educational, and 
religious institutions. Unit VIII, “Testing 
Grounds for the People,” is devoted to demo- 
cratic social planning in world affairs, in 
public-welfare programs, and in adjusting 
to modern technology. A final unit set apart 
in Book II leads the student into a provocative 
study of conditions and problems in the chang- 
ing South. Teachers ir. other parts of the na- 
tion will find this last unit useful in develop- 


ing a pattern for a regional study of their own 
local problems. 

Each of the four divisions of the book pos- 
sesses a preview and summary. Even more use- 
ful are two fine review sections that sum up 
the dilemmas and promise of American and 
of Southern life. Each unit is illustrated by 
superb illustrations and is divided topically 
for purposes of study. Inserted in the discus- 
sion of each topic are one or more full pages 
of supplemental data such as “A Chart of the 
Natural and Cultural Heritage of Rural Life 
and Culture” which makes more graphic the 
treatment of “From Rural Culture to Urban 
Civilization” in the first unit. Each topic con- 
cludes with “The Workshop,” which is divided 
into questions for class discussion and individ- 
ual study and a section that emphasizes vo- 
cabulary building and reading from a well 
selected list of books. 

The volume under discussion is more of a 
study manual than it is a text of the orthodox 
type. Its technique is to introduce each topic 
dispassionately, to show its relation to the 
larger scene, and then to lead students into 
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the workshop with inquiring, well-stocked 
minds. Such a procedure is especially advan- 
tageous in a course on contemporary prob- 
lems. It assumes, and is prepared for, mature 
students in the senior high school whose vo- 
cabularly and outlook are adequate to a can- 
did examination of the grave internal prob- 
lems that confront the United States today. 
The authors are to be commended for the 
skilful and sober presentation of problems that 
can easily be sensationalized. A glossary of 
the more difficult terms, an appendix of 
“Americanisms,” and an index add to the 
usefulness of the book. 
CuesTER MCA, DESTLER 

Georgia Teachers College 

Collegeboro, Georgia 
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BuiLpiInG Our Lire TOGETHER: THE EssEN- 
TIALS OF Goop CiTizENsuHiP. By Joseph Irvin 
Arnold and Dorothy J. Banks. Evanston, 
Illinois: Row Peterson, 1939. Pp. 744. $1.20. 
More descriptive of the contents and pur- 

pose of this text is the sub-title, “The Essen- 
tials of Good Citizenship,” for its eight units 
cover the areas ordinarily presented by teach- 
ers of the more moderate citizenship courses. 
Judged by the edefinitions most commonly ac- 
cepted, the “units” are not units at all, but 
rather a convenient method of arranging re- 
lated topics in separate sections, namely, soci- 
ology, economics, politics, government, finance, 
community problems, and vocations. On the 
whole, materials are chosen from sources with 
which the child is most familiar; and it is 
hoped that this selection will accelerate the 
trend, noted in recently proposed citizenship 
courses, toward increased emphasis upon local 
problems and away from that unwieldly mass 
of aimless and heterogeneous materials, often 
labeled social studies, which baffles parents, 
pupils, and teachers alike. 

A striking and satisfying feature of the book 
is the attempt to provide an interesting ap- 
proach and effective motivation. Thus, teach- 
ers wishing aid in relating text materials to 
pupil interests will discover each new topic 
introduced by a dramatic incident which de- 
finitely connects pupil experiences with the 
subject matter that follows. Questions for dis- 
cussion furnish additional help. 


Pupils will like the illustrations. There 
is one for every two and a half pages. All are 
attractive, and apparently were selected to 
illustrate rather than decorate. Pupils will 
understand the numerous pictorial charts, and 
find every page typographically attractive. For 
both teacher and pupil the study questions 
following each minor topic will be helpful and 
stimulating. 

As further study aids, chapter endings pro- 
vide an ample supply of problems, notebook 
suggestions, vocabulary exercises, individual 
and group activities, and lists of materials 
for further reading. In general, all these are 
within the range of pupils in the lower grades 
of the secondary school. Too many of the 
reading suggestions, however, are beyond their 
comprehension. Moreover, pamphlets, biog- 
raphy, government documents, magazine 
articles, books for children, and _ scientific 
treatises are listed together without any at- 
tempt to indi~ste type or degree of difficulty. 

Few seriou: rs of fact mar the text, but 
occasionally there appears a loose or careless 
statement, as for example, “Unlike labor in 
some European countries—England, France, 
Germany—where there are large labor parties, 
American labor unions have generally not 
taken sides in partisan politics” (p. 173). 

A more grave defect is the frequent use of 
words and phrases which must have slight 
meaning to immature minds. Another is the 
abstract and encyclopedic treatment of difh- 
cult topics, such as the tariff, government 
control of monopolies, and the industrial 
revolution. Also, there are numerous general 
statements, unsupported by illustrative detail, 
which assume a richer experience and greater 
mentality than this reviewer believes can be 
safely assumed. Take this paragraph as a 
fairly typical example: “Congress created the 
Federal Trade Commission in 1914 to pre- 
vent unfair methods of competition. This 
commission promotes free and fair competi- 
tion in interstate trade. It watches for violation 
of the antitrust laws and tries to bring those 
who disobey the laws to justice” (p. 158). 

Notwithstanding these deficiencies, teachers 
should find this text practical; pupils should 
find it inviting and generally interesting. 

GLENN W. Moon 


High School 
Stamford, Connecticut 
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Our CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. By Cath- 
eryn Seckler-Hudson. Lessons on the Con- 
stitution and Government of the United 
States for Use in the Public Schools by 
Candidates for Citizenship. Washington: 
Government Printing Office, 1940. Pp. x, 
400. 50C, paper. 

This citizenship textbook, published by the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service of 
the (until June 14, 1940) Department of 
Labor, was “written especially for the use 
of the foreign-born who are preparing them- 
selves for their naturalization examinations” 
(Foreword, p. vii), but it might well have a 
wider use. Its language is simple and its ap- 
proach is direct, with the organization follow- 
ing pedagogically sound lines. 

The strong points of the book are the com- 
pleteness of its treatment of the subjects of 
citizenship and the federal government, as 
might be expected. State and local govern- 
ments are treated clearly though briefly. Other 
features are the emphasis on the variety of our 
national origins (pp. 1, 49-52) and the detailed 
description of the process of naturalization 


as it operates in this country (pp. 19-15). 

The author commences with a detailed dis- 
cussion of group membership and _ activity 
(chapters 1-5). Then come four chapters of 
constitutional history written in simple terms. 
Two chapters on the nature of governmental 
authority and a consideration of suffrage (two 
chapters) prepare the way for a discussion of 
governmental organizations and functions. 
Local and state governments are covered in 
four chapters and the federal government in 
six. Public finance, intergovernmental rela- 
tions, and the relation of the citizen to his 
government take one chapter each; the text 
proper ends with two chapters on basic govern- 
mental principles. The preceding part of the 
text prepares the student to understand these 
basic considerations. 

The Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution are appended, together with a 
twenty-six page glossary of difficult terms. ‘This 
list brings together the various terms which 
have been listed and defined at the end of each 
chapter where they were first used. This first 
use is italicized. Since the book is designed for 
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aliens, many terms are defined which the usual 
text would use without question. Examples 
are “adopted,” “demand,” and “regulate.” 

A useful feature at the end of each chap- 
ter is a list of “things to do.” Under this 
heading the author puts discussion questions, 
objective tests, work projects which require 
the location of additional information, and 
even field trips. There are sixty “figures” scat- 
tered throughout the text. They include dia- 
grams, outlines, tables, and statements or 
quotations of lasting significance. Some of the 
work projects involve filling in outlines in 
these figures. 

The book is printed in large type with 
an attractive format. A six-page index is in- 
cluded. The paper binding offers an objection 
to extensive general school use, as well as the 
“things to do” which require writing in the 
book. 

Despite these objections, and the fact that 
the book was aimed at a particular group, 
this reviewer feels that is merits careful con- 
sideration for class use, perhaps on a supple- 
mentary basis, by social studies teachers gen- 
erally. Its language is simple enough for junior 
high school students, and its coverage is com- 
plete enough to make it of value at the senior 
high school level. Perhaps its greatest useful- 
ness, apart from the special purpose for which 
it was written, would be for use with “new 
voter” groups. The attention of all social 
studies teachers concerned with this new field 
of adult civic education is earnestly directed 
to this government publication. 

CHARLES H. COLEMAN 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 


Charleston 
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